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THE OLD GUARD IN THE LAST DITCH 


[| tes SEEMS to be a general impression among the 
editors that “Sunny Jim ” Sherman will soon learn the 
truth of his great namesake’s definition of war. Since 
President Taft’s letter disavowing any part in or knowledge of 
the plot to snatch from Mr. Roosevelt the temporary chairman- 
ship of the New York Republican State Convention the “ Old 
Guard” finds itself facing, in battle array, all the forces of 
public opinion and political influence which range themselves 
behind the names of Governor 
Hughes, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and the President. The ditch 
in which the New York Republi- 
can bosses have entrenched 
themselves is opposition to 
direct primaries. During the 
brief success of their scheme 
to create the appearance of a 
breach between Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt, remarks the 
Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.), 
the precariousness of the posi- 
tion occupied by Messrs. Sher- 
man, Barnes, and Woodruff was 
not so obvious. But now, as 
Mr. Roosevelt puts it, the situ- 
ation is “ perfectly clear,” the 
‘issue is “clear-cut,” and there 
will be “absolutely no compro- 
mise.” The Colonel, as a result 
of President Tafts letter, will 
go to the State Convention, and 
according to Mr. Griscom’s pre- 
diction, he will act as tempo- i 
rary chairman and make the key-note speech. “It looks as 
if we’d have a fight,” admits Boss Barnes. “So they want a 
fight, do they ?” mused Mr. Roosevelt when these words were 
quoted to him. Then he added with grim joy: “ By George, 
they shall have it,” and he proceeded to dictate the following 
statement to the assembled newspaper men: 


“ They will have all the fight they want. I am only going.to 
the convention because I feel that the public interests, the 
interests of the people of New York demand that the Republi- 
ean party be given a chance to stand squarely and uncompro- 
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“IF THEY ARE LOOKING FOR A FIGHT, I WILL TRY TO 
GIVE THEM ALL THE FIGHT THEY WANT” 


misingly for clean, decent, honest politics. I go to that con- 
vention to make the speech exactly as it had been originally 
planned, and while I hope there will be enough good sense to 
prevent any one opposing the principles for which I shall stand, 
yet if they do oppose them then it is their own affair, and so 
far as I am concerned, the issue shall be absolutely clean-cut.” 


Mr. Barnes, to whose fighting courage Mr. Roosevelt himself 
pays tribute, has this to say through the press in behalf of the 
Old Guard: 


“ All citizens will rejoice at the statement of Mr. Roosevelt 
that he will go to the Saratoga Convention, if Nassau County 
will send him, and that there 
will be no compromise on his 
part, because the people are 
entitled to know where the 
Republican party stands on all 
public matters. 

“Differences between the 
members of a political party 
should be fought out at political 
conventions. Then, when the 
majority opinion has been re- 
corded, it is the duty of all 
to support the ticket and the 
platform, or leave activity in 
the party 

“The Republican party has 
been the bulwark in this country 
for many years against the folly 
of the hour. When secession 
lifted its head Horace Greeley, 
a leader of the Republican 
party, said: ‘Let the erring 
sisters go in peace,’ but the 
Republican party stood for the 
preservation of the Union, even 
to war. The Republican party 
sandbagged the greenback baby 
and killed the free-silver devil. 
Its mission is not yet over. 

“To-day a pall hangs over the 
business and industrial world. 
Capital is timid, enterprise falters, industry lags, because of 
political agitation. From one end of the country to the other 
the political agitator is still at work trying to arouse the 


“When Mr. Griscom interjected Mr. Roosevelt’s name as a 
candidate for the temporary chairmanship of the Republican 
State Convention without the members of the State Committee 
knowing where Mr. Roosevelt stood on the issues now before 
the people in this State, and after the Vice-President had been 
placed in nomination before that committee, thereby forcing 
an issue which it was not the intention of the majority of the 
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THE ‘‘ TEMPORARY” CHAIRMAN. 
—Carter in the New York American. 


committee to create, he simply threw a firebrand into the 
Republican situation entirely unwarranted and for what purpose 
it is not for me to say. So unwise was his action that. Presi- 
dent Taft has been called upon to disclaim the absurd charge 
that he was responsible for the selection of Mr. Sherman. Of 
course he was not responsible nor was he consulted. Why 
should he be? The selection of Mr. Sherman a highly proper 
one, was made by the State Committee itself, whick was a 
function belonging to it and to no other body of men or toa 
single man....... 

“That Mr. Roosevelt has ceased to send telegrams to those 
over whom he has no control and intends to fight like any other 
citizen as a delegate to the convention is a source of congratu- 
lation to everybody. That he desires to commit the party to 
the extreme folly of the direct-nominations fad is unfortunate.” 


“The Old Guard,” exclaims the Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), 
“ stands exposed as hostile to every element in the Republican 
party except its own petty bosses.” And the same paper goes 
on to predict that Barnes, Woodruff, and their associates can 
not control more than 250 delegates out of the 1,050 who will 
make up the State Convention. Can it be, asks the New York 




















WILLIAM TELL AND SON. 
A mighty trying position for any father and son. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
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COMING EVENTS. 
—Bowers in The Jersey Journal (Jersey City). 


Evening Post (Ind.), that the Old Guard is only “ a corporal’s 
guard” after all? Already, it seems, the six delegates from 
Orleans County, in Speaker Wadsworth’s district have been 
instructed for Roosevelt. Similarly in other districts repre- 
sented by “old guardsmen,” predicts the New York Tribune 
(Rep.), counties will break away from machine control. Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘himself, if a certain Buffalo dispatch is authentic, 
believes that “we’ve already got those fellows licked to a 
frazzle.” 

“It is as certain as a future political event may be,” declares 
the New York Globe (Rep.), “ that the Saratoga Convention 
will deodorize, disinfect, and purify the Republican organiza- 
tion.” The cleansing, it adds, “ will be according to the vacuum 
process, the acumulated dirt*of years being sucked up and re- 
moved.” Even the corporations and special interests, says this 
paper, will line up with the reformers, because, forced to 
choose “they would rather run the risk of the unfairness of 
honest men than the rapacity of dishonest ones.” In their zeal 
to “ teach Roosevelt his place,” remarks the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), the captains of the Old Guard have overreached 
themselves. The outcome, it predicts will be “ the overthrow 
of the Barnes-Woodruff-Sherman machine.” As to Mr. Barnes’s 
apologia, the New York Press (Rep.) remarks: 


“In his apoplectic rage the boss of Albany froths about dic- 
tatorship, raves of impending business panics, shrieks warnings 
that the nation is plunging into Populism, and mumbles in a 
strange tongue the fear that if the bosses lose their grip on the 
machine the country will generally go to the devil. After his 
indulgence in a riotous debauch of power, Mr. Barnes appears 
to be afflicted with political jimjams. He is ‘seeing things’ 
that sober citizens can not discern with a microscope. Facts 
of common knowledge are distorted in his view.” 


But the same paper adds this word of thanks and appreciation: 


“With the boss program thus boldly avowed there will be no 
chance for the people to be misled. Mr. Barnes has greatly 
helped the Progressive cause by reducing the issue of The 
People vs. the Bosses to its utmost simplicity.” 

“ The Democrats will not have such easy hoeing as they anti- 
cipated next November,” remarks the Brooklyn Times (Rep.). 
Says the New York Tribune, which incidentally advises Vice- 
President Sherman in the interests of party harmony “ to de- 
cline to serve in a post to which he was chosen by a factional 
trick ”: 


“No party can go to the polls with any hope of success if it 
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does not free itself from a machine caught in a flagrant act of 
deception, and now that the utter unfitness of the Barnes- 
Woodruff group is exposed in so concrete and definite a man- 
ner a fight can be fought with perfect certainty of success. 
No defense and no apology can be made for the ‘ Old Guard.’ 
Its members have practised a shabby and dishonorable trick 
and have been caught at it. 

“These men who like to call themselves ‘leaders’ of the 
party have been exposed in an attempt to discredit President 
Taft and to deceive the public. They have sought to stir up 
factional strife in the party by humiliating ex-President 
Roosevelt and pretending that in doing so they were carrying 
out the wishes of his successor. They have deliberately done 
all they could to make Republican success at the polls next 
November impossible. The record of their selfish conspiracy is 
all written plain where every Republican may read it with 
amazement and shame. There is no room for dispute. Presi- 
dent Taft’s dignified and dispassionate account of his part in 
various consultations regarding this State’s affairs exposes the 
treachery of the ‘ Old Guard’ to the National Administration 
and to the Republican party. It is no longer a mere matter of 
opinion whether or not the Barnes-Woodruff-Wadsworth group 
is ready in its desperation to wreck the party in order to save 
its own hold upon the machinery. The proofs are where every 
one may see them. The movement for the reorganization of 
the Republican party in New York enjoys now the inestimable 
advantage of having had the ‘ Old Guard’ prove its case for it.” 


‘1 “The hour has struck for every Republican to declare under 
which flag he serves—under that of Taft, Hughes, and Roose- 
velt, or under that of Barnes, Ward, and Woodruff,” exclaims 
the New York Evening Mail (Rep.). By the coming fight, de- 
clares the Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.), “ not only will a per- 
manent reform be achieved in New York State, but the whole 
movement throughout the country for making representative 
government representative of the people will be strengthened.” 
Not less important than the prospect of housecleaning in New 
York State politics, according to many papers, is the clearing 


































































































TWO MEN NOT AFRAID OF ROOSEVELT. 


The shorter is Timothy L. Woodruff, chairman of the New York 
Republican State Committee. His companion is William Barnes, 
Jr., a leader in the counsels of the same committee. They are 
gathering their forces for a battle with Mr. Roosevelt at Saratoga 
on September 27. 
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of the political atmosphere caused by President Taft’s repudia- 
tion of the anti-Roosevelt conspirators. The letter conveying 
this repudiation and frankly explaining the President’s attitude 
toward the New York situation, says the New York ‘Evening 
Mail, “ will have good results which may be nation-wide before 
much time has elapsed.” 
The same paper goes on 
to say: 


“The relation of Pres- 
ident Taft to the move- 
ment in behalf of a freer 
Republicanism in this 
State, as disclosed by 
the dramatic events of 
the last week is, we be- 
lieve, a perfect allegory 
of his relation to the 
ferment in the party all 
over the country. In this 
State he was falsely 
made to appear as the 
partner and patron of 
selfish bosses and as 
a plotter against a re- 
form of genuine merit, 
against the men who 
had that reform at heart. 
He was under suspicion, 
now seen to be as ab- 
surd as unjust, by the 
men who were trying 
to make party life more 
democratic, more re- 
sponsive to public needs. 
. . . What has happened 
here suggests what has 
happened in a number of 
other States. The Pres- 
ident has been under suspicion and accusation in about every 
insurgent stronghold. Because as Chief Executive and as head 
of the party he has given audience to Republicans of all faiths 
and has welcomed any support that bade fair to promote his 
policies, and because his temperament and methods were not 
those of his predecessor nor those of the insurgent faction, 
he has been assailed as a reactionary. In the face of a record 
of accomplished legislation every item of which was a step 
forward, his sincerity has been noisily impeached his purpose 
misrepresented, and misdoubted. 

“There is only one distinction, we are convinced, between the 
New York State episode and about a dozen others out of which 
the fabric of party suspicion and misunderstanding has woven 
itself; the distinction is that in this case the truth has run 
down and stamped out the falsehood before its mischief at all 
availed.” 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Who has succeeded in emerging from 
obscurity. 


Not only did the President’s repudiation of the committee’s 
action throw the bosses into a panic and silence the noisy rumors 
of a break between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, but it inci- 
dentally remark many of the papers, revealed Vice-President 
Sherman in a very embarrassing position. Says the Boston 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.) : 


“Unless Vice-President Sherman departs from his policy of 
silence and makes an explanation that will prove at least his 
attempt to act in sympathy with President Taft in the New 
York political situation, the public impression that he adds 
burden but not weight to the Administration will be likely to 
grow.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt has temporarily deserted the field 
of the coming conflict to feel the public pulse and incidentally 
test the quality of his own popularity in a speaking tour of 
fourteen States. His progress, writes a Chicago correspondent 
of the New York Times, “bears a striking resemblance to the 
campaign traveling of a Presidential candidate, except that the 
stops for rear-platform speech-making have been fewer and 
usually shorter.” This tour says the New York Evening Post 
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(Ind.), “ will furnish a test of his quality more searching, in 
some respects, than any to which he has ever submitted.” 
“What we must now await,” it adds, “is the discovery whether 
Mr. Roosevelt is able to answer back to the deeps that are 














**GooD NIGHT!” 
—Bowers in The Jersey Journal (Jersey City). 


calling.” In the opinion of the Springfield Republican (Ind.) 
the journey “ is unmistakably part of a movement to make Mr. 
Roosevelt President of the United States for another eight 
years.” We read further: 


“Tt makes little difference whether he has deliberately started 
on his travels with such a plan developing in his own mind. 
The important fact to consider is that he has placed himself in 
a position to create such a movement, regardless of a set pur- 
pose to bring it into active life. Only two years remain before 
the next Republican National Convention. This is 1910—exactly 
the time for a demonstration that Mr. Roosevelt has lost none 
of his grip upon the masses of his countrymen.” 





TRYING TO DROP CANNON 


PATHETIC feature of Speaker Cannon’s desperate 
A struggles to retain his grip on the gavel is the convic- 
tion felt by many Republicans and all the Democrats 
that the oftener he says he will stick, the surer he makes it that 
the next Speaker will be a Democrat, so that whether he stays 
or goes, he loses anyway. His friends, however, admire his 
grit, and predict that we shall see the next Congress safely 
Republican, with Mr. Cannon seated triumphantly in the chair. 
Such remarks as these, pro and con, are inspired by a state- 
ment recently issued at Beverly by Congressman Nicholas Long- 
worth, who admits having “a genuine affection” for the 
Speaker, “and the highest respect for his splendid fighting 
qualities ”; but despite all that he announces: 


“T shall oppose Mr. Cannon’s election as Speaker, and I shall 
do so in the manner that I consider proper and effective on the 
settlement of controversies in my party, namely, in the Repub- 
lican caucus. I made up my mind before the adjournment of 
the last session of Congress that Mr. Cannon could not be re- 
elected Speaker, and my opinion has been strengthened since 
through correspondence and talks with my colleagues. I-am 
not referring to those who have openly opposed him in the past, 
but to those who, like myself, have supported him. 

“TI an? absolutely convinced, if there is a full attendance at 
the Republican caucus, that Mr. Cannon can not be again elected 
Speaker.” 
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The Speaker, in the heat of his blood, replied that if the 
President assails his Republicanism there is time enough to 
answer him, and that he “ will not fight windmills fanned by 
breezes blown from lungs of political personal enemies and 
cowards.” Later he dictated a statement saying that he had 
always worked for the legislation his party had stood for, and 
concluding thus: 


“In the present campaign, so far as I am concerned, I shal] 
do what I can to bring about the election of a Republican House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-first Congress, and without a 
Republican majority in the next House there will be no Repub- 
lican Speaker. 

“In the event of my reelection as a member of the House, | 
shall attend and abide by the action of the Republican caucus, 
and, from his statement, Mr. Longworth will do the same.” 


‘“Back to the wall, fights Uncle Joe, grim and defiant,” 
almost sings the Indianapolis Sun (Ind.) ; “ back of the wall the 
men he ‘ made’ treacherously desert him and try to add their 
serpent thrusts to the honest blows of his honest enemies, the 
insurgents.” And in the opinion of the Sioux City Tribune 
(Ind.), Mr. Cannon makes it plain to Mr. Longworth and the 
President “ that he detests their Oriental methods and does not 
propose to let them deceive the people by pretending to be his 
friends.” 

The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.) urges, in the name of 
common sense, harmony among Republicans, lest the Demo- 
erats should triumph. The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) thinks 
we have not quite reached the stage “ when a Congressman need 
shrink back in affright because Nicholas Longworth is against 
him,” and The Telegraph, of the same city, urges, now that 
Mr. Cannon’s “ picturesque figure is about to dissolve in the 
sunlight of a brighter political era, the country can afford 
to be charitable.” Furthermore, the Kansas City Journal 
(Rep.) opines, “ it is altogether likely that the great major- 
ity of the voters of the country will in the elections this 
year indorse his stand just as they have done for thirty- 
six years in the past.” 


So much for the Speaker’s friends. On the other hand, the 
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A SHOT FROM THE REAR. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


New York World (Dem.) points out that in several States anti- 
Cannon pledges were required of Congressional nominees, and 
concludes that Mr. Cannon’s Speakership will end next March 


because “the sentiment of his own party has turned strongly 
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NICARAGUA’S LATEST EX-PRESIDENT. 
Dr. Jose Madriz, who dropt the reins 
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A SAMPLE SQUAD OF ESTRADA’S ARMY. 


It is estimated that the revolution now successfully consummated 
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RULER TILL THE NEXT REVOLUTION. 


Gen. Juan J. Estrada, who, as leader 


of government and fled from the coun- after ten months of undecisive warfare has cost the country four or five of the successful faction, becomes the 


try when Estrada’s victorious troops 
descended upon Managua. 


thousand lives as well as several millions of dollars. 


head of a provisional government in 
Nicaragua. 


ACTORS IN NICARAGUA’S SANGUINARY DRAMA. 


against him,” and anyway, “ the next House of Representatives 
will surely be Democratic.” Buteven so stedfast a Republican 
organ as the New York Tribune says: 


“The result of the primaries in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
California proves that ‘Cannonism’ is a heavy load to carry, 
and Republican Representatives*who have been maneuvered 
into the attitude of approving the Speaker’s recent utterances 
and by implication favoring his reelection have fallen victims 
to their own maladroitness and to the ill-advised efforts of Mr. 
Cannon to force an irrelevant issue upon the voters. Mr. Long- 
worth’s attitude is logical and his protest is justified. We hope 
that Mr. Cannon’s comment on the incident, as reported this 
morning, may be interpreted as an indication that he is himself 
beginning to see the light.” 


The Indianapolis Néws (Ind.) feels that the Longworth 
declaration against Cannon “ will have important consequences 
and large influence ” and that the reorganization of the party 
“seems to be making some headway.” 

The Louisville Post (Ind.) thinks “it would have been far 
more to the credit of this ill-governed old man if he had 
delivered his farewell from the chair when Congress adjourned,” 
and the St. Louis Star (Ind.) maintains that even now he can 
best demonstrate his vaunted love for his party “ by withdraw- 
ing his announcement that he is a candidate for Speaker”; 
and the reason he must go as Speaker, in the opinion of the 
Minneapolis Journal (Ind. Rep.) is “ chiefly because he failed in 
his duty to the’public in the matter of the Tariff Bill.” 

Thus Cannon, exults the Rocky Mountain News (Dem.), 
“Cannon and his cigar and his rasping proverbs are to be 
eliminated from the party’s. favor for the party’s good.” 

For the opposition against him now the San Francisco: Call 
(Rep.) believes Mr. Cannon himself is not a little to blame, 
because of “ the silly campaign which he made in Kansas,” and 
the Omaha Bee (Rep.) gives this warning to voters: 


“The Democrats will doubtless try to continue beating the 
drum on Cannon and Cannonism in the impending campaign, but 
it is a bogie that should scare no one. Mr. Cannon will not be 
Speaker after this Congress expires, and Cannonism is so wrapt 
up in his personality that it will be quickly forgotten after the 
new Speaker is installed.” 


ESTRADA AND KNOX VICTORIOUS 


STRADA and his ragged army were not the only ones 
EK who marched shouting and whooping into Managua on 
: August 22, to judge from the tone of the papers friendly 
to our Secretary of State. Mr. Knox was not there in person, 
but “his soul was marching on” with the insurgent chief, for 
the victory of Estrada’s sword was the victory of Knox’s 
diplomacy, and gave the Secretary the laugh over all his critics. 
“There has been much unfavorable criticism of Mr. Knox in 
the countries to the south of us for the policy he has pursued 
during the Nicaraguan troubles,” remarks the New York 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.), “ but his errors have been in manner and in speech 
rather than in real justice.” “We have been recognizing two 
de facto governments in Nicaragua,” remarks the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), “ but henceforth there will be only one.” The 
same paper goes on to say that the much-criticized attitude of 
our State Department toward the unhappy conflict is now shown 
to have been one of practical shrewdness as well as of justice. 
“The news of the overthrow of Madriz,” says the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.), “will be received with gratification in this country 
not only because he has been associated in the public mind with 
the tyranny and excesses of his predecessor, Zelaya, but be- 
cause of the industrial paralysis and the interference with com- 
mercial relations which have been caused by the civil war.” 
The revolution which gives General Estrada the provisional 
presidency until a regular election can be held had its begin- 
ning nearly a year ago in that strip of the Gulf coast where 
United States influence is strongest. This coast, says the 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “is dotted with American trade and 
the growing plantations of the American Fruit Company—a 
company which for twenty years has kept Costa Rica peaceful 
and prosperous and which will play the same part in Nicaragua.” 
The same paper gives some idea of the country and the cam- 
paign in the following paragraphs: 


“Two-thirds of the territory of Nicaragua—about the size of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey—is east of the watershed which 
divides the shallow but long streams which flow into the Gulf 
from the short but tumbling streams that pour into the Pacific, 
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but the.western third of the Republic, sloping to the ocean, 
has all the large cities and fully three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. Bluefields, the largest place on the gulf, has 4,000 in- 
habitants. Managua has 30,000, and there are three other places 
nearly as large. The western slope has the Spanish population, 
the rains, the fertile lands, the capital, the institutions, and 
the wealth of Nicaragua. The Gulf coast is given to Indians 
and Jamaicans, furnishes little food and no fighting force. 
“General Estrada was the commander of this region when 
he rose last October against President Zelaya, who had evil 
preeminence even among Central American tyrants. To his 
own loss Zelaya shot two Americans, Groce and Cannon, and 
last November was driven from power by Secretary Knox’s 
accurate and truthful arraignment. President Madriz, who 
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WHEN A LAWYER PASSES A CIGAR STORE. 1 
Since the Gore Indian Land Investigation in Oklahoma. 
—Webster in the Omaha News. 


succeeded him, aided by Zelaya’s large fortune, entered on the 
task of maintaining the supremacy of the west coast. The 
war for six months has swayed over the possessions of the 
pass at Acoyapa, through which the road from Bluefields passes, 
to drop to Lake Nicaragua and pass around its end to Managua. 
General Estrada last December seized the pass and defeated 
the Government forces. Later he was forced back. Last 
March Bluefields was all but taken and Estrada seemed likely 
to share the fate of Walker and all else who strove to make a 
fighting force of Mosquito Indians and Jamaicans, but Blue- 
fields was under the guns of American vessels, Estrada received 
men and arms, and at the end of June Acoyapa was taken and 
in the past six weeks the revolutionary forces have pushed their 
way to Managua.” 

General Estrada’s first official act as the new head of the 
Nicaraguan Government was to assure the American people 
through Secretary Knox of “the warm regard entertained for 
them by the party of the revolution.” Inthe same dispatch he 
goes on to say that “ Nicaragua is willing and eager to make 
the proper restitution for the unfortunate killing of your citi- 
zens, Cannon and Groce, and for other atrocities committed by 
my predecessors.” Dispatches also quote a decree issued by 
Jose Dolores Estrada, brother of the revolutionary leader, 
recognizing the provisional government which was started at 
Bluefields on October 10 of last year, and announcing that 
“ General Estrada must call a free election for the office of the 
President of the Republic within a reasonable time, not to ex- 
ceed six months, the said election to be in accordance with the 
principles of the Liberal and Conservative parties.” At the 
same time a “ peace commission ” was named, and instructions 
were issued that, beginning September 1, corns, beans, rice, 
lard, sugar, flour, kerosene, gasoline, candles, soap, tallow, 
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oils, acids, and disinfectants would enter the republic free of 
duty. The downfall of the. Madriz government, we are told in 
the Managua dispatches, was marked by no scenes of disorder, 
Presidente Madriz leaving quietly on a government gunboat. 
According to a Washington dispatch to the New York World— 


“It can be stated with authority that when the election is 
held it will be supervised by State Department representatives, 
Secretary Knox will see that the elections are strictly in accord- 
ance with his wishes. 

“In fact, it is now an open secret in diplomatic circles that 
Estrada is a protégé of the State Department and will do as he 
is bid and that his followers will do likewise.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Times, how- 
ever, thinks that we will not supervise the election if Estrada 
guarantees to conduct it fairly. To the New Orleans Picayune 
(Dem.) it seems that “ we should welcome any reasonable settle- 
ment of the trouble, so as to be able to wash our hands of the 
whole affair as speedily as possible.” Even more pessimistic 
is the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), which comments as follows: 


“We think when Congress enters upon the inevitable inquiry 
into the whole indecent crusade, engineered from the State 
Department, it will find that implacable resentments have been 
kindled in Nicaragua, which will damage trade, and provide 
animosities throughout Central America, where Secretary Root 
had cultivated amicable relations. Neutrality has been a false 
pretense and a farce, for the Estrada victories were never won 
until American marines, filibusters, and war munitions were 
supplied brazenly.” 





SCALPING THE INDIANS 


OHN FISKE once remarked that there is no savage race 
J on earth so savage as the white race, as shown when they 

come to a contest of barbarity. He was referring to the 
arts of war, but it seems from recent investigations that the 
white man continues his barbarities even in times of peace, 
thus outdoing the savages still farther at their own game. 
The testimony before the House Committee, remarks the San 
Francisco Post, shows that a “ring of white men have been 
scalping the Indians in Oklahoma ”—not depriving them of their 
hair, which would fetch only a low figure, but taking pretty 
much everything else the red man has, till he is reduced in 
wealth to something like the value of the coin that bears his 
effigy. Senator Gore’s charges of graft are robbed of their 
most painful feature by the official exoneration of Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman and Senator Charles S. Curtis. The Philadelphia 
Ledger (Ind.) is especially glad the Vice-President is exculpated 
because he “rests under another and a much graver charge— 
that of wounding the vanity of a great personage.” It may, 
adds The Ledger, be necessary for Mr. Sherman to plead 
“ character,” and therefore, before this serious charge is met, 
it is well to have the Indian scandal set at rest. 

But enough scandal is left to show the red man in asad plight. 
“Poor Lo is an easy victim,” says the Oakland Tribune (Rep.), 
referring to the great fees. paid by the Indians to J. F. 
McMurray’s law firm. The New York Tribune (Rep.) tells in 
its news columns: 


“Mr. McMurray testified that for general services he had 
two contracts with the Chickasaws at $5,000 a year each; two 
with the Choctaws at $5,000 a year each; another contract for 
special services at a fee of $15,000, only $3,000 of which was 
paid; a yearly expense allowance of $2,700 under one contract 
and other general expenses, amounting in all to $180,000 a year. 
All of this money was in addition to the $750,000 allowed his 
law firm as a contingent fee in the citizenship’ cases and in 
addition also to the contracts by which he now seeks to obtain 
10 per cent., or $3,000,000, as a contingent fee on the sale of 
$30,000,000 worth of asphalt and coal lands.” 


McMurray testified that in 1905, in what were known as the 
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citizenship cases, he received one fee of $750,000. The San 
Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) calls these disclosures “ simply 
shocking,” and observes: 


“Some of the British Australasian colonies have salaried 
state public trustees who administer estates, big or little, 
which those concerned place in their hands. And the ex- 
penses are invariably nominal in comparison with the value 
of the estate. 

“Téis evident and shameful that the United States Govern- 
ment is unfit for such trusts. In its hands the spoliation of the 
Indians has gone on without interruption, under all administra- 
tions, since there have been Indian lands to deal with. Treaties 
have been made only to be broken.” 


The Washington Times (Ind.) thinks the reason the Indians 
have been willing to pay big commissions to lawyers, is because 
they realize that if their claims were allowed to go through 
“all the red-tape tangle of Government method, it would be 
months and years before the actual money would be forth- 
coming.” 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.) wonders “ that 
there is anything at all left for the ward after the clean- 
up’ of his property.” “It is high time,” says the Pittsburg Sun 
(Ind.), “to stop lying to the Indians and make good on old and 
new promises.” For the Government, in the words of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser (Ind. Rep.), “ is shown to be inexcusably ‘ slow 
pay.’” The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.) concludes an editorial 
on the subject as follows: 


“In future, when some new Cooper rises to regild the fading 
romance of the race, it will not be the stake, the fire, running 
the gantlet, that will be utilized to show the fortitude of the 
race. 

“No. The future Cooper will draw a word picture of an in- 
flexible brave standing calmly by, with not a movement of a 
muscle, not a fleeting change of expression, while an Indian- 
elaim attorney tells him how much the fee will be for his 
services!” Zi 


The Washington Times, in common with several other papers, 
sums the result up in this way: 


“If the investigation, now being conducted, results in an 
awakening to our duty to him it will have been productive of 
good, whether or not it reveals all the inside facts concerning 
the charges of bribery.” 





THE CASE OF MR. SIBLEY 


["« AMAZING agility with which Mr. Joseph C. Sibley 
leapt from one political eminence to another long ago 
earned him fame as “ the Kootenay Ram of Western 
Pennsylvania politics.” At various times, the records show, 
he has loomed upon the political horizon as Democrat, Populist, 
Prohibitionist, and Republican. Yet now, remarks a writer in 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.), he seems to stand unsteadily 
on the edge of a dangerous precipice which menaces more than 
his political life. Having spent, according to his own state- 
ment, $42,500 in a successful fight for the Republican Congres- 
sional nomination in the Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania District, 
he withdrew from the contest last week on the plea of ill-health, 
and almost immediately afterward was arrested on a charge of 
“conspiracy to debauch voters.” His arrest, remarks the 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “ will explain the cause of his retire- 
ment from the Congressional race more satisfactorily to many 
minds than the plea of impaired health, which he himself pre- 
sents as the reason.” After asking pertinently why any man 
should pay $42,500 for a nomination to an office in which if 
elected he would receive but $15,000 as salary in his two years’ 
term, The Press goes on to say: 


“A great deal of money can be spent in a political campaign 
legitimately. Where there are no campaign committees with 


_ plain and justify his expendi- 


_ candidate will not suffice. 
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sufficient money to defray the expenses, an undue share of the 
cost will fall upon the candidate. But it is not for the public 
interest that a plutocratic candidate should expend a small for- 
tune in order to secure his election. There should be a limit to 
a candidate’s money expenditure in his canvass for office. This 
country will have fallen to a low estate when a nomination or 
election to office is dependent on the size of the candidate’s 
bank account and the liberality with which he draws upon it. 
There is too much of that now and it is time that it was checked. 
Mr. Sibley’s distribution of $42,500 to secure a nomination to 
Congress is a late and striking evidence of this evil tendency, 
and it has received a rebuke. 
Mr. Sibley will have to ex- 


ture. His withdrawal as a 


He was frank and apparently 
open in acknowledging the 
lavish use of money in his 
canvass. If he can show 
that he kept within the law 
the fact that such an ex- 
penditure can be made by a 
candidate legally is a good 
reason why the law should 
be made more stringent. A 
campaign does not always 
turn on high principles or 
clearly defined policies, but 
it should never be allowed 
to degenerate into a mere 
contest between money- 
bags.” 


“The reformers of the 
Sibley district have taken 
the right course in carrying 
their facts to the courts in- 
stead of to the newspapers,” ; ; 

Mr. Joseph C. Sibley thinks so 
remarks the New York Globe highly of Congress that he parted 
(Rep.), which thinks that with $42,500 just to secure a Congres- 
“we need at least one speci- masses a a 
men of the cheerful spending school of politicians in striped 
clothes.” The charges against Mr. Sibley and his lieutenants 
are instigated by the Warren County Civic League, a non- 
partizan reform organization. The New York World (Ind. 
Dem.) regards the incident as a vindication of the Campaign 
Publicity Law. We read: 





CONGRESS IS DEAR TO HIM. 


“ Ever since he was nominated for Congress at the primaries 
last June in the Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania District, ex- 
Representative. Joseph C. Sibley has been openly charged with 
corruption. His arrest yesterday for debauching voters gives 
no room for surprize. His first statement admitting the ex- 
penditure of over $40,000 revealed the means upon which he re- 
lied for success. Later he explained over $2,000 in expendi- 
tures had been overlooked. Whether or not he bought every 
vote cast for him at the primaries, every vote so cast cost him 
$4.80. 

“Mr. Sibley has announced his retirement from the race for 
reasons of health. But retirement does not clear him of crimi- 
nal charges. The effects of publicity are not so easily avoided. 
To have forced him to withdraw after his confession of the 
lavish use of money at the primaries would have been only a 
partial victory for honest elections. If there is evidence of 
corruption on his part, prosecution is the only course. 

“Publicity of campaign expenditures never better justified 
itself. It*has not only exposed an unfit candidate for Congress 
to universal censure, but the force of public opinion has brought 
him tobar. Better still, the fate that has overtaken Mr. Sibley 
under a law compelling publicity will serve as a general warn- 
ing to all politicians of his class. Such a lesson is not easily 
forgotten.” 


Mr. Sibley declares confidently that a full and exhaustive 
audit of his campaign-expense account “ will give me real op- 
portunity to present my side of the case and emphatically deny 
the rumors that have been circulated and inspired by my politi- 
cal enemies.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH ALASKA'S MILLIONS 


HETHER to turn our capitalists loose among the un- 
\ \ told riches of Alaska, or to bar them out entirely, or 
to let them forage under the restraining hand of a 
supposedly incorruptible government commission, is the ques- 
tion that seems to be agitating alike the people of Alaska, the 
champions of conservation, and the capitalists of Wall Street. 
What all agree upon is the marvelous richness of our Arctic 
Territory. Mr. James Wickersham, Alaska’s delegate in Con- 
gress, who thinks his realm is ripe for Statehood, gives in an 
article in Collier’s some striking estimates of the resources of 
the land he represents. Says he: 


“ Alaska has more gold than California and Colorado; more’ 


copper than Montana and Arizona; more coal than Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Ohio; and more fish than all other 
American waters combined. Her output of gold and fish for 
last year amounted to nearly $32,000,000, and had increased 
from $15,000,000 in 1900. Her total cash trade with the rest 
of the United States for 1909 amounted to more than $52,000,- 
000, while that between China and the United States amounted 
to only $48,000,000. 

“ Alaska has a better climate and greater agricultural capacity 
than Norway, Sweden, and Finland combined. Her rich and 
fertile valleys are capable of supporting a much larger popula- 
tion than that of the three countries named, without mentioning 
the population which will be supported by her mines and other 
natural resources.” 


Probably few men in this country have a more thorough 
knowledge of Alaska’s resources than Senator Guggenheim, 
who is suspected of having dark designs on these riches by the 
weekly quoted above. In an interview in The Independent he 
makes a strong plea for Alaska’s development by American 
capital. The copper- tin-, coal-, and gold-mines which require 
large plants, open highways, and railroad facilities for their 
profitable operation, he says, form the industries from which 
Alaska will get the greatest return. Not only will their de- 
velopment open up the country for settlement but more and 
more of their profits will have to be spent in Alaska for wages 
and local improvements. To develop these resources Senator 
Guggenheim believes very definitely in the liberal admission 
of capital. Says he: 


“It has been repeated ad nauseam this winter that these 
riches belong to ‘ the people,’ by which is generally meant the 
people who sit comfortably at home and not those who risk all 
they have, including their lives and suffer hardships incredible 
to the ease-loving Easterner in finding them. They do. They 
are Federal possessions, quite valueless till found, developed, 
linked with the world and made producing and profitable. Men 
and capital must do this work, and it is risky work for both. 
Both-are entitled to rewards commensurate with the risk, and 
if Alaska is to be developed at all the interests of these pioneers 
must be guarded as jealously as the interests of the man at 
home.” 
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Another banker who believes that the demand for conserva- 
tion has gone too far in Alaska is Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of New 
York. He finds that the Territory has suffered from the lack 
of a definite government policy. While the press generally 
agree with him on this point they are not so unanimous in 
approving his suggestion as to what that policy might be. 
According to news reports Mr. Schiff suggests a commission as 
follows: 


“The demand for conservation is good enough, but it must 
not go as far as it does at present. Capital is readily frightened, 
and the fact is that population in Alaska is at present not in- 
creasing because intending immigrants do not know what they 
can count upon. To me it appears that Alaskan resources, es- 
pecially its coal and timbers,could be developed under the con- 
trol of a United States commission, something like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a body which should determine 
how fast coal may be taken out and timber cut, what royalty 
should be paid to the Government, and perhaps, even what per- 
centage of profits should be permitted to be made by the pro- 
moters and corporations who desire to work these resources.” 


Among other papers the Sioux City Tribune, the Buffalo 
Express, the Milwaukee Journal, and the New York Commer- 
cial favor the plan, and the New York Times finds it highly 
commendable. Says The Times : 


“ His plan certainly is not open to the charge of giving every- 
thing to the capitalists, since he would entrust to a Federal 
commission the power to determine the conditions of operation 
even to the limitation of profits. Naturally if these limitations 
were too narrow there would be nothing doing. But with rea- 
sonable and attractive possibilities of profit there would be 
competition among capitalists. The main thing is that there 
shall be provided a commission or other governmental body 
capable of handling one of the most important assets the Union 
possesses.” 


The Brooklyn Citizen, however, fears the power of the capi- 
talist over the commission, while the New York Journal of 
Commerce urges great caution. 

Still more definite disapproval of the commission plan is evi- 
denced, if editorial opinion is correct, by the recent reelection 
of Mr. Wickersham as delegate. He has taken the position of 
an insurgent Republican both in 1908 and in this year, and ac- 
cording to the Providence Journal, has stood for “ Alaska for 
the Alaskans.” This paper believes it may be assumed that 
“the Administration is not in high favor with the residents of 
Alaska,” and the Boston Herald concurs in the opinion of the 
Boston Journal that 
“the reelection of Mr. Wickersham is a testimonial to the 
feeling among the people of Alaska against the commission plan 
of government and in favor of self-rule. It is an indication of 
the strength of the opposition there to the domination of the 
Territory by the Guggenheims and related big interests and to 
a régime in which numerous Federal officials are charged with 
being grossly subservient to those interests. 


“It may be expécted that the lesson as to ‘the feeling in 
Alaska will not be lost on Congress.” 





TOPICS 


WE take it that the Indian is one of the principal industries of Oklahoma. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 

“TI LIKE the earth,’’ says John D. Rockefeller. Pride of possession is one 
of the strongest of human traits.—Rochester Post-Express. 


WHEN all the Indians die off some of those western lawyers will have to 
hunt up a new profession.—Grand Rapids Press. 


TuHE trouble is that so many officeholders are meeting charges with resig- 
nation instead of with resignations.—St. Louis Republic. 

Way not put Mr. Ballinger’s face on the postage stamps? He is one of the 
greatest stickers this country ever saw.—Grand Rapids Press. ’ 


A CALF born on a train gets a free ride, according to the interstate com- 
merce commission. The Roosevelt policies are not yet dead by any means 
—Tacoma Ledger. 

CONTINUED investigation of the Indian land situation shows that those who 


took up the white man’s burden exceeded the ordinary rates for common 
carriers.—Boston Advertiser. 


IN BRIEF 


Ar a distance Esperanto looks like a scholarly vindication of the typo- 
graphical error.— Washington Star. 

Cuin On is the name of a Washington Chinaman. 
of Congress.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Aupricu, Ballinger and Cannon are the A. B. C. of Republican dissatis- 
faction. —Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


‘‘TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND bad eggs in Pittsburg.’’—Exchange Market 
or census report?—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, having celebrated its three hundredth birthday, really 
ought to consider changing its name.— Washington Times. 

J. PreERPONT Morcan has just paid $25,000 for an antique pitcher. We 
imagine Manager Kelley might sell him a few for less money.—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


Aw English periodical compares the Kaiser’s poetry with that of Mr. Alfred 
Austin. War between Germany and England probably can not be avoided 
much longer.—Washington Herald. 
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CANALEJAS FACING THE CARLISTS 


TT PRIME MINISTER of Spain, in the present crisis, 
finds himself on the horns of adilemma. If by undue 
haste or zeal he should excite a Catholic uprising, the 
Carlists will raise an army, so Don Jaime declares, and, fight- 
ing for the Church, claim the succession. If, on the other 
hand, he yields, he will lose the support of those who now back 
his measures, and his fight will end in a fiasco. Every one will 
remember that the Carlists were 
originally followers of that Don 
Carlos, Duke of Madrid, who, 
asserting his right to the throne, 
entered Spain, and raised an 
army against the Government in 
1872-3, but failed in effecting 
his purpose. The Carlists are 
Ultramontanes, and when the 
present Pope, Pius X., was Sarto, 
Bishop of Venice, in whose dio- 
cese Don Jaime has his castle, 
the Bishop naturally came into 
friendship with the royal claim- 
ant, as we are reminded by the 
Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Madrid 
was even instructed to oppose 
Bishop Sarto’s election, says the 
same organ, because of his close 
intimacy with Don Jaime. A, 
good deal of importance is at- 
tached to the Carlist element in 
the situation by the very influ- 
ential and well-informed Koel- 
nische Zeitung, which informs 
us that many Carlist members 
of the Cortes, Deputies and Sen- 
ators, have betaken themselves 
to Frohsdorf, where Don Jaime 
has his residence, and have 
framed a party manifesto. 

Speaking of this address, which 
was recently uttered by the Bourbon pretender, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung expounds it as follows: 


“The tenor of it is that, if the present monarchy fails to still 
the rising tempest of revolution, it will find itself quite helpless 
before the face of its own enemies. The day is not far off 
when the friends of Christian order and the whole Spanish 
Army must marshal themselves under the banner of Carlism, 
and in order to bring to destruction the enemies of ‘ true liberty ’ 
Don Jaime will assume the post of honor which is his real 
birthright.” 


This paper then shows its own leanings by remarking that in 
his manifesto “Don Jaime threatens with revolution, in the 
name of the Church, those who oppose papal authority,” and 
goes on in the same tenor: 


“We must wait to see whether the Carlist military leaders 
will be able to raise a sufficient number of soldiers who hold 
the Vatican dearer than their mother country, to effect this 
aim. It is, of course, quite possible that the forces of the Carl- 
ists will be able once more to throw Spain into a condition of 
conflict, as has been so often done in the past. For this the 
Vatican must be held responsible.” 


The Pester Lloyd, too, believes that the Vatican is in “ the 
closest alliance with the followers of Don Jaime,” and it pre- 





A BRITISH RULER FOR SPAIN. 


The light-haired boy with the typical British bulldog jaw isthe heir clergy and religious orders. 
apparent to the Spanish Crown, and resembles his English mother. 
His brother, with a typically Spanish face, is more like his father. 


dicts that “ this is the very thing that will prove fatal to the 
Vatican in Spain,” for the Carlists are insincere and “ the en- 
thusiasm they profess for the Church is merely a ruse for 
gathering recruits.” 

The case for Canalejas is given in a letter to the London 
Times signed “ Spanish Liberal,” which is quoted in full by the 
Catholic Osservatore Romano. This writer thinks the Carlist 
movement a real peril to the monarchy. As he puts it: 


“There are regions, such as Navarre, certain parts of the 
Basques, Aragon, and Catalonia, 
where an army could be raised 
at short notice to defend the 
Romish Church. Any too violent 
action might imperil the mon- 
archy; and for this reason it is 
sought to proceed with great 
wariness.” 


In this conflict of arms, he 
says, “ Canalejas would be beat- 
en, but that the question has an 
economic aspect.” The Church, 
he claims, has too much of the 
revenue: 


“In a budget of little more 
than £40.00°,000, of which half 
goes to pay the interest on the 
public debt and pensions, the 
sum -devoted to the clergy is 
£1,600,000; and this does not in- 
clude other large sums paid in 
fees.. For the 49 Provinces of 
the Peninsula there are 58 dio- 
ceses; there are 61 bishops or 
archbishops, and some 21,000 
canons and minor dignitaries.” 


Moreover, the Church, says 
this follower of Canalejas, knocks 
out competition in Spain and 
leaves many trades and profes- 
sions, and large tracts of landed 
property the monopoly of the 


Hence the popularity of Mr. Can- 
alejas’s measures even among 
some faithful Catholics. The “ Spanish Liberal ” explains this 
as follows: 


“The desire felt by the Spanish nation to be relieved of some 
part of this heavy annual charge of nearly £2,000,000 has con- 
tributed largely to the popularity of the Radical Government; 
but indignation at the privileges enjoyed by the religious com- 
munities is an even greater influence in its favor. These pay 
no territorial contribution. The magnificent properties of the 
monks pay no rates whatever, and in consequence of this the 
Spanish citizen living in their neighborhood has to pay an ex- 
orbitant rent. Neither do these religious communities pay the 
industrial tax or the personal tax. At the same time their in- 
mates are exempt from military service, and from the redemp- 
tion fee of £60 in lieu of military service which is exacted from 
other Spanish citizens. The result of this is that in certain 
towns of special industries the workers, especially the women, 
can not live. The elaborate working in linen which formerly 
gave so much employment to the wives and daughters of the 
wage-earners has passed entirely into the hands of the convents. 
The workwomen of Saragossa were dying of: hunger last year 
while in the convents an elaborate trousseau valued at many 
thousands of dollars was being worked. Such facts as these 
explain the peculiar vindictiveness of the women against the 
religious houses—a vindictiveness seen in its full extent during 
the ‘ tragic week’ of Barcelona last year. The male worker 
suffers also by the competing industries of the monks. This is 
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especially true in the matter of teaching. While a religious 
college pays no tax, a secular school is compelled to pay its 
tax six months in advance. A private teacher can scarcely find 
occupation.” ¢ 


The article concludes with this sketch of the outlook: 


“The Vatican scarcely realizes the strength which such a 
state of things gives toitsenemies. If Rome resists, a rupture, 
followed by a series of measures applied by the Spanish Gov- 





COMING TO STUDY OUR NAVY. 


Prince Tsai Hsun of China will land in San Francisco about 
September 16 to get points on naval matters. He has already 
looked over the navies of England, France, and Germany, and is 
seen above being piloted about Berlin by a German naval officer. 
He is the Emperor's uncle. 


ernment to remedy these evils, woujd meet with hearty approval 
in the large towns, not only among the rationalist element, 
but also among the working classes. A prolongation of the 
present state of things can only lead to a repetition of the 
tragic week of Barcelona, and perhaps to another massacre of 
monks such as that which disgraced the year 1835. 

“The position of Sefor Canalejas is nevertheless a difficult 
one. In case of a rupture with Rome he will be compelled to 
give effect to a considerable part of his program without further 
delay, and it is very doubtful if the Crown will give its sanction 
to measures which constitute a declaration of war against the 
Roman Church.” 


On the other hand, the Catholic party, supplemented by the 
Carlists, have a strong card to play in their preponderating 
numbers and their daring enthusiasm. In answer to a remark 
of Mr. Canalejas, reported in the Heraldo de Madrid, “ We have 
no fear of a civil war,” the challenge is taken up by the Catho- 
lic Correo Catalan (Barcelona) in the following words: 

“We, too, can talk about civil war! If he does not fear it, he 
ought to be told that there are hosts of Spaniards who would 
not shrink from it. If Canalejas breaks with the Vatican it is 
right for him to know that the Ministry, the Government, and 
the King break with the Catholic people who form an enormous 
majority of our glorious Spanish nation and who can and will 
secure for themselves a régime whose thoughts and sentiments 
and wishes accord with their own.” 

Rome (Rome), a weekly intended to enlighten English- 
speaking people with the views and plans of the Vatican, says 
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“that the Holy See has known all through the deliberations 
that rupture, immediate rupture, was Sefior Canalejas’s aim, 
and a member of the Cabinet unfortunately let the public into 
the secret a short time ago,” but this organ adds that “no 
sophistries will soothe Spain if she knows her faith is attacked, 
but she must know it. All honor to the Biscayans who are bent 
on showing her what is at stake. Her fate isin her own hands. 
We hope earnest Catholics in Spain will preach a crusade and 
all decent men will join init.” The article concludes by saying 
that “ the present Government does not represent Spain.” “ For 
the people have not lost their chivalry, their love of their coun- 
try, and their devotion to their faith.”—Translations made fo; 
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RUSSIA'S FEAR OF UNCLE SAM IN CHINA 


| “\HE CZAR’S GOVERNMENT is viewing with some sus- 

picion, it appears, our activities in the Chinese Empire. 

The Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), which is regarded 
as a semiofficial organ, is in a state of great commotion over 
our Aigun Railroad scheme, which it regards as a step toward 
the commercial Americanization of China. Before the war 
with Japan, Russia hoped to have the controlling hand in 
Chinese trade; now the reports have it that Russia and Japan 
will unite their influence to keep us out. The Novoye Vremya 
scouts the idea that the Aigun Railroad is merely a business 
venture, with no politics in it, and hints that American 
finance and the American Government are not to be too strictly 
differentiated. So the building of the Aigun Railroad has no 
less political significance because it is in the hands of a group 
of American capitalists. This statement it explains as follows: 





“The American democracy long ago lost its sovereign rights. 
The people surrendered their rights to a limited circle of pro- 
fessional politicians, who, in their turn, with all the political 
power they possess, are mere tools and agents of the American 
industrial capitalists and financiers. In these circumstances, 
therefore, it can not be said that the Aigun Railroad enterprise 
owes its origin to the United States Government. Neverthe- 
less, the syndicate of capitalists who have obtained concessions 
from the Chinese Government to build the Aigun Railroad them- 
selves acknowledge that a political element enters into the deal. 
Hence the financial magnates themselves confirm the opinion 
we exprest when the American proposal was first published. 
It is not a mere commercial enterprise. It is the realization 
of a political plan that has been very carefully mapped out. 
This is sufficient reason for insisting upon our point of view and 




















































































TWO LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 





CHINA AND Japan (to themselves)—‘‘Isn’t it fine to have 
such a strong protector? And so disinterested !”’ 
—Fischietto (Turin). 







protesting against America’s political invasion of Chinese terri- 
tory in such close proximity to our own. 

“The United States for a long time has been endeavoring to 
obtain influence in the Chinese Empire. As is known, after the 
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Boxer uprising the United States refused to accept the Chinese 
indemnity of $1,000,000. The income from this indemnity is 
used exclusively for the education of Chinese youth in the 
American spirit. Every year a hundred young men are sent to 
America, where they are obliged to remain four years to com- 
plete their education in colleges, universities, and higher tech- 
nical schools. Moreover, in China itself there are about two 


hundred different educational institutions conducted by Ameri- 
cans. 


Thanks to this, several thousands of Chinese youth are 
under the direct influ- 
ence of Americans, be- 
sides those who finish 
their education in Amer- 
ica. In this way the 
intelligent classes are 
gradually instilled with 
the idea of the benef- 
icence of America. Am- 
erican generosity to the 
tune of $1,000,000 will 
turn out a very prof- 
itable investment yield- 
inga hundredfoldreturn. 
“ Now that the Amer- 
icans are setting to work 
to reap the harvest of 
their generosity, the 
matter assumes quite a 
different aspect. The 
building of the huge 
railroad in Chinese ter- 
ritory is equivalent to 
the establishment of a 
new American state in 
China side by side with 
Russia and Japan. And 
the question of boundary 
lines, complicated as it 
now is, will become still 
more complicated, so 
that it will be a veri- 
table tangle, advanta- 
geous to the political 
calculations of the new 
conquerors, but onerous 
to the native populations 
of all the three Asiatic 
countries. In these cir- 
cumstances the peaceful 
cultural enterprise of 
the Americans is really a source of disturbance which sooner 
or later must lead to war. The Chinese themselves are begin- 
ning to recognize the real significance of the American invasion. 
However seductive the idea may be of pitting the United States 
against Russia, the danger of the Americans getting a foothold 
in China is still more evident. In a recent communication the 
Chinese refused to grant permission to an international syndi- 
cate for building the Chunan Railroad. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the Chinese Government will also reconsider its deal 
with the United States and revoke the concessions it made to 
American capitalists for building the Aigun Railroad.” 





THE LAST EMPEROR OF KOREA. 


As the Japanese have been running the 
Government during his three years on the 
throne, it is not thought that Yi Chék will 
find his duties much changed by Korea’s an- 
nexation to Japan. The Japanese Govern- 
ment will provide him a generous income. 


Tho the Novoye Vremya thus with might and main fights 
every advance the United States makes in the Far East, it is 
gracious enough to declare that Russia could gladly welcome 
an extension of American commerce in Russia itself. It speaks 
approvingly of Herman Metz’s plan to have an exhibit of 
American goods in St. Petersburg, and concludes: 


“So far the trade between Russia and the United States has 
been insignificant. In 1906-7 the exports of Russia to the United 
States amounted to $2,800,000, and from the United States to 
Russia, to $19,500,000. This is a very small proportion of the 
entire export trade of the two countries. Doubtless these fig- 
ures will grow as each becomes more familiar with the condi- 
tion of the market in the other country. America could suc- 
cessfully compete with other nations in our market and with 
its machines drive out the crude counterfeit products foisted 
upon us by our nearest neighbors. This is the field in which 
the United States can carry off more valuable victories than in 
the sphere of political intrigues.”—Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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KOREA'S PLIGHT UNDER JAPAN 


APAN AND KOREA appear as the spider and fly of the 
J Far East to the imagination of journalists and philosoph- 
ical historians of Germany as they see the Hermit Kingdom 
meeting the fate that Nero meted out to the hermits of his day. 
Germany never has shown any special partiality for Japan, and 
evidently feels no hesi- 
tation now in taking the 
role of critic. A writer 
in the Preussische Zei- 
tung declares that it was 
the Portsmouth Treaty 
of 1905 that forged the 
fetters for Korea, but 
that the recent Rus- 
so-Japanese Convention 
clinches the last rivet in 
them, and is the acme 
of clever intrigue and 
pitiless brutality, of 
which the present an- 
nexation is the inevita- 
ble climax. The conven- 
tion with Russia, we are 
told, was intended first 
to deal blows all round. 
“It was directed not 
only against non-friend- 
ly powers, such as China 
and North America, but 
is likely also to disturb 
the relations between 
Great Britain and Ja- 
pan.” But first of all 
was it calculated to re- 
sult in the enslavement 
of Korea. All interposi- 
tion from without can be defied by this powerful alliance. Japan 
has openly broken her pledges, says this writer, and we read: 





HEIR TO A VANISHED THRONE, 


Yei, who was Crown Prince of Korea up to 
last week. 


“ Everybody is aware that Japan over and over again declared 
that she would guarantee the independence of the neighboring 
peninsula. Such declarations, however, mean nothing, at least 
in the Far East. As a matter of fact, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is absolute ruler in Korea at this present moment and the 
question of annexation by Japan or mere alliance between the 
two Empires, has really no meaning.” 


In his recent German work on “ The Japanese Government 
and its Activity in Korea,” Dr. A. Backhausen reveals what is 
denounced as Japanese chicanery that has been going on for ten 
years. We are told: 


“From the important treaty of November 17, 1905 [between 
Japan and Korea], which gave the direction of Korea’s foreign 
policy to Japan and placed Japanese officers in the highest ad- 
ministrative posts of the country, up to the present time, we 
have witnessed a drama which involved the ‘ peaceful ’ subjuga- 
tion of a people numbering 16,000,000 souls. It is interesting 
above all things to note the mixture of Oriental relentlessness 
and brutality with European plausibility herein evinced. The 
masterpiece of politics which reduced an independent empire 
to a mere protectorate of Japan was the work of Prince Ito, 
who, shortly before his assassination in 1909, was Japan’s repre- 
sentative in Korea. The last thing was the signing of a treaty 
by which the Supreme Court of the country was to be Japanese, 
the Korean War Office abolished, and an Imperial Bank of Korea 
instituted at Seoul. What the appointment of a Japanese 
Supreme Court meant to Korea is evident—all judges were in 
future to be Japanese, and a Japanese code of law was to be 
the standard of jurisprudence.” 


The rest of Japan’s proceedings in Korea prepared the way 
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for annexation, says this writer. Like King Lear in the play 
of Shakespeare Korea was “stript of all her retinue.” In high 
indignation Dr. Backhausen exclaims: 


“If we wish to find out what part remains to Korea in the 
administration of justice we shall find it is an insignificant rag 
and remnant. The control of foreign policy, the justiciary, the 
infliction of legal punishments, and the ministry of commerce 
have passed into the hands of Japan. The Finance Department 
of the Government at Seoul is Korean only in name and the 
public educational system is all formed on a Japanese model. 
The Government departments of trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures are more and more absorbed by immigrants from 
Japan. Even the Korean Army has been practically disbanded, 
altho a small body-guard is allowed to the so-called Emperor. 
Japanese troops are stationed all over the country, so that 
nothing remains to the Korean Empire but a name, and the 
incorporation or annexation of the country with Japan is prac- 
tically an accomplished fact.” 


Japan’s path may not be all roses however— 


“We must wait to see whether the Koreans will endure the 
yoke of foreign domination or take up the sword ; in other words, 
is Korean patriotic feeling strong enough to enter upon a 
struggle for liberty in case this yoke becomes intolerable ? ”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WHY JAPAN INCREASES ITS NAVY 


[= STEADY increase of the Japanese naval budget, 
under which the Japanese taxpayer groans and curses, 
is accounted for by a noted leader of the Constitutional- 
ist party, Mr. Takekoshi Yosaburo. It is as plain as day, says 
he, in a lecture delivered before the Oriental Economic Society, 
and reported in the Nippon (Tokyo), that Japan is looking for- 
ward to a war to the death with the United States. The fleet 
under Admiral Evans, he tells his countrymen, was sent out 
merely to reconnoiter. The next fleet from America will carry 
an army of invasion and guns of destruction. He delivered his 
opinions in the following outspoken terms: 

“ Of late it is repeatedly asserted that ‘ a certain country ’ has 
hostile intentions against Japan. When people say ‘a certain 
country ’ they are employing a diplomatic phrase. In my 
opinion, there is no need for such reserve on our part. By ‘a 
certain country ’ is meant America, of course. Viewed from a 
general survey of the situation, Japan has a tendency to advance 
southward and America has an inclination to advance westward. 


I think, therefore, these two Powers will not fail to come into 
conflict on the Pacific in time. As the Japan-China War broke 
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out shortly after Admiral Ting came on a visit to Japan with 
his squadron in 1892, so the recent visit to Japan of the Ameri- 
can Pacific squadron may portend the outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and America, the visit of the squadron being to 
sound the situation in Japan.” 


The quarrel will arise he thinks, over the Manchurian rail- 
road, which is to be retroceded to China, but which Japan will 
not give up without compensation. In refusing this compen- 
sation, he declares, China will be backed by Germany and the 
United States. 


“This may give an impulse to the outbreak of a war between 
Japan and America. Japanese returning from America assert 
that America has no wish or intention to engage in war with 
Japan, but this assurance can not be relied on.” 


He admits that Japan is now inferior to America in sea power 
and therefore urges the speedy construction of more ships: 


“ A war between Japan and America may break out in two 
or three years. If this happens, the Japanese Navy could not 
face the American Navy. The American people are of such a 
nature that when a tiger comes out they would excite the ani- 
mal instead of chaining it. Considering the nature of these 
transatlantic people, Japan must not delay her naval prepara- 
tion for defense even for a day.” 


The Japan Chronicle (Kobé), organ of the English and Ameri- 
can merchants and residents, laughs at Mr. Takekoshi’s argu- 
ment, which is thus characterized: z 


“The whole argument is fantastic and absurd. That 1t should 
be advanced by a prominent Japanese publicist, holding a lead- 
ing position in the strongest political party in the country, and 
having connection with influential members of the Government, 
is, however, a serious matter, calculated to give rise to much 
concern. Japan, we venture to assert, is no more in danger 
from America than from England. She has just concluded 
another convention with Russia which for years will remove 
any danger of a renewed collision with her late antagonist.” 


In spite of this tirade the Government of Japan, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Takekoshi, appears to be carrying out his views, 
and figures speak much more eloquently than rhetorical flights. : 
The following table will show plainly how Japan has gradually 
expanded her naval force, whether with the object indicated by 
the Constitutionalist leader or not. The figures are taken from 
the Nippon (Tokyo), quoted above: 


JAPANESE NAVAL BUDGETS, 1904-1908. 


1904-1905.... $28,000,000 | 1906-1907.... $52,000,000 
1905-1906. ... $46,000,000 1907-1908. ...$105,000,000 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF CHINA. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 





A YANKEE BARGAIN. 


Unc.LE Sam—''I’ll take the meat and leave you fellows the 
head and tail.” —Mucha (Warsaw). 


ORIENTAL CUT-UPS. 
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THE STUFF THAT DREAMS ARE 
MADE OF 


VERY ONE knows that when a man is dreaming he is 
EK not so sound asleep as when his slumber is dreamless. 

We used to be told that dreamless sleep is an impossi- 
bility; that one always dreams, tho he often forgets it. We 
are now informed, however, by a contributor to Cosmos (Paris, 
July 16), who has gathered together some of the recent dis- 
coveries and studies, that sleep may be quite dreamless when 
the brain is entirely at rest. It is only when the secondary or 
lower brain-centers awake, leaving the higher 
or intellectual centers still asleep, that 
dreams begin. This accounts for the topsy- 
turvy, irresponsible nature of most dreaming. 
Reason, will, and intelligence are not present 
in dreams, because if they were, it would 
mean that the higher brain-centers were act- 
ing and the subject would not be asleep at 
all. We read: 


“In sleep in general, the superior psychism 
is more or less completely abolished. Autom- 
atism reigns, emancipated from control, 
and the dream is then most often directed by 
odd associations of words or images or by in- 
ternal or provoked associations. A clock 
striking sounds like a funeral knell and sug- 
gests to the dreamer his own burial or that of 
a friend. Maury tickled the lips and nose of 
asleeper with a feather; the sleeper dreamed 
that he was in horrible torture; brigands had 
applied a mask of pitch to his face and then 
torn it away. A young man, as related by 
Galien, dreamed that he had a stone leg; it 
was the first sign of paralysis, which ap- 
peared soon afterward. ...*%... 

“In the state intermediate between sleep- 
ing and waking, at the moment when one is 
going to sleep or awakening, he has often 
impressions that correspond to nothing real 
and which have been called ‘ hypnogogic 
hallucinations.’ ..... % 

“The dreamer is a person suffering from 
hallucination. Hallucinations of sight preponderate greatly. 
Touch, taste, and odor are sometimes affected, but hallucina- 
tions of hearing are extremely rare, contrary to what is 
observed in mental alienation. 

“ A dreamer believes himself to be in court; he sees the judge, 
the jury, the spectators, the witnesses; he sees the lawyers 
plead, he believes that he hears them; he grasps the meaning 
of what they say, but this meaning reaches his mind without 
the speaker’s voice. ...... ‘ 

“The most incoherent dream occasions no surprize to the 
dreamer. As the higher center has been abolished, the strangest 
events occur without exciting the least surprize or the slightest 
remorse. Benjamin Ball dwells on the obliteration of the 
dreamer’s moral sense. We have all led in dreams the most 
criminal lives without feeling any, sorrow. Carpenter relates 
that a friend of his, a deeply religious man, was greatly afflicted 
with nightly dreams in which he committed all sorts of crimes 
—robberies, murders, etc.—without feeling the slightest pangs 
of conscience; his only fear was fear of the gallows. 

“ Every sensation from without that is not intense enough to 
waken the sleeper modifies the course of his thoughts and gives 
direction to his dream. The most important are the tactile 
sensations of the skin and those of general sensibility.” 


bottles.” 


The sense of touch, we are told, probably gives rise to the 
greatest number of dreams. Max Simon cites many examples 
of this, One of his friends, who was a student of geography, 
had passed part of a very warm evening in studying a map of 
the Central African lakes. Lying down some time after, he 
perspired freely ; when he awoke, the perspiration was running 





DR. J. C. BAYLES, 


down his body in streams. This made him dream that his skin 
had become a map of the lakes of Central Africa and that he 
could see clearly their bluish tints. The writer continues: 


“A dream.is a series of hallucinations, but it is ndt accom- 
panied by active movement; the ordinary dreamer does not 
walk and does not write. 

“The ordinary dream, says Laupts, can not be motor, because 
normal sleep is relatively light, and movements, no matter how 
slight, would waken the sleeper. In other words, we may con- 
ceive of normal sleep without dreams as an arrest of. function 
of the superior center (will, personality, synthesis, as we may 
say) and of the secondary centers in general. Normal sleep 
with dreams differs from the preceding by the fact that the 
secondary, hereby representative, centers 
are in action. As soon as motor images 
enter into play the superior center awakes 
and the dreamis atan end. There are never- 
theless some cases where the superior center 
is asleep to such a degree, from one cause or 
another, that even the action of motor images 
can not awaken it. This is precisely the 
case in somnambulism, hypnotism, etc. These 
are more complete states of disaggregation 
of the two psychisms.”—Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FALSE TEETH AND FALSE 
HOPES 


HAT THE possession of a set of false 

teeth may tend to shorten one’s life 
seems an absurd thesis, yet it is 
seriously maintained in The Independent 
(New York, August 11) by Dr. J. C. Bayles. 
According to this writer “a battle royal be- 
tween the physicians and dentists” may be 
expected to follow an investigation of this 
matter now being made under the auspices of 
some of the chief medical societies. We read: 


Who warns us that “ new teeth in old 
mouths are like the new wine in old 


“The question under investigation is the 
influence of artificial teeth upon health and 
longevity. This demands a wide range of 
observation. Even with good care and conservative dentist- 
ry, it is unusual to keep natural teeth comfortable and use- 
ful much beyond the age of fifty. . . .. The reequipment of the 
mouth with porcelain substitutes is, for most people who are 
thus repaired, a practical rejuvenation. Primarily, they are 
greatly improved in appearance. The hollows in the cheeks are 
filled out, the mouth closes only as far as it should, and ugly 
gaps are made sightly. Ninein ten of those he meets are frank 
enough to say ‘ Why, you look ten years younger.’ . . . Among 
other agreeable sensations, the possessor of a new set of arti- 
ficial teeth that fit fairly well rejoices in the conviction that he 
‘ean eat anything ’—which may ordinarily be interpreted to 
mean that, as opportunity offers, he will eat everything. Then 
the trouble begins. ‘The appetites of youth assert themselves 
and may again be indulged. Strong meats which, without 
teeth, could be eaten only when stewed soft or minced, once 
more appeal as substantial steaks and generous roasts, and are 
relished the more because of the long deprivation, recalled with 
impatience. People thus rejuvenated are very apt to eat a 
great deal too much and to include in their dietary many things 
they had better avoid. Asa rule, the evil effects of such ex- 
cesses are not immediately observed. The first symptom of 
overfeeding is likely to be stimulation. The victim of self- 


. indulgence thinks he is building up his body and brain by a 


generous diet; as a matter of fact, he is raising his steam 
pressure with the safety-valve locked, congesting his fire-pot 
with obstructive clinkers, and banking ashes up to the grate- 
bars. That he ‘ never felt better in his life’ is possibly true; 
but he probably does not know that every competent physician 
would recognize in the steady gain in his waist measure a 
danger signal of the most alarming kind. Soon an unexpected 
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trouble begins, so insidiously that it is not clearly recog- 
nized. The plate which holds the upper teeth gradually loses 
its original fit. This is not because it changes shape, but 
because the mouth does. All living tissue resents pressure 
and recedes from it. . . . To have a new plate made as often 
as this happens is costly, and for most people quite out of 
the question. So they tolerate the discomfort as long as it 
can be borne, and during this period it is much easier to neg- 
lect adequate mastication than to practise self-denial. The 
results are soon seen in acute indigestion, inflammations of the 
intestinal tract, constipation, malnutrition, perhaps appendi- 
citis, and other serious and possibly fatal consequences. That 
a great multitude is killed every year by the excesses rendered 
possible by artificial dentition can not be doubted.” 


Up to a certain point, Dr. Bayles concedes, dentistry and 
dental surgery are of great benefit to the human race. Not 
the possession, but the abuse of teeth menaces health and life. 
Beyond the age of fifty, prudence and moderation in eating are 
no less necessary after one can bite hard or tough substances 
than before. “Old age” begins much sooner with some than 
with others. Sometimes it is 
seen in children; frequently in 
young persons. It is accom- 
panied and characterized by im- 
pairment of the structure and 
functions of the body, more or 
less rapid according to circum- 
stances. The writer goes on: 


“The lessened capacity of the 
stomach and its decreased mus- 
cular and nervous energy impose 
not only moderation in eating 
and drinking, but dependence 
upon foods easily digested and 
quickly assimilated, with absti- 
nence from those which are found 
to be attended with evil results. 
The gastric juices and intestinal 
fluids are present in smaller 
quantity than earlier in life and 
are less energetic in action, and 
in the adequate and suitable 
nutrition of the elderly and old 
the usefulness of the teeth stead- 
ily diminishes. This is shown by 
the fact that a vast majority of those who attain very old age 
do without them.” : 


The foods to be avoided are then indicated, and some sound 
advice is given on the restraint of appetites. We read: 


“ Even for one in as vigorous health as is possible after fifty or 
fifty-five, very little meat is needed and it should be in the form 
imposing least effort in mastication and assimilation. Milk and 
eggs are the best of the animal foods, and most vegetables re- 
quire thorough cooking. With the decline of physical and men- 
tal activity which characterizes declining years, there is a de- 
creasing demand for what are deemed ‘ hearty’ foods. It does 
not follow, however, that the desire for improper and too 
abundant foods ceases when they become dangerous, or that 
years always bring wisdom in matters of diet. . . . That arti- 
ficial teeth favor such imprudences is undoubtedly true, and the 
conclusion is indicated that new teeth in old mouths are like 
the new wine in old bottles of the parable. Itis to be regretted 
that artificial dentition so often tempts to imprudence, growing 
out of forgetfulness of the fact that one may look ten years 
and feel twenty years younger without having set back the 
hands of the dial one point. 

“In this fatuous trifling with chronology lies the danger of 
false teeth, especially in the case of those who have so far ad- 
vanced in senile decay that they have no other use for a double 
equipment of teeth than to deceive others and, still worse, de- 
ceive themselves. It is not the fault of the dentist that arti- 
ficial teeth are abused, unless a dereliction of duty on his part 
is found in his failure to warn his patients that, after sixty, 
teeth are chiefly useful as ornaments, and will so remain un- 
til surgery has found a way to substitute new artificial viscera 
for organs worn out or incapacitated.” 
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EXTENT OF THE TOWER’S OVERHANG. 


This diagram from The Illustrated London News seems to show that 
the center of gravity now lies safely within the base, altho a little 
further leaning may carry it outside. 
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THE “LEANING TOWER” OVERDOING IT 


sk: SWORD-SWALLOWER, the lion-tamer, and other 
daring performers who finally come to grief by carrying 
their specialties too far, seem likely to be joined soon 
by Pisa’s leaning tower, which has lately shown a tendency to 
lean more than ever. Frightened Pisa has appointed a com- 
mission to look into this alarming inclination, and the commis- 
sion reports that a new foundation must go under it if it is to 
stand any longer. Otherwise, after serving to illustrate the 
stability of inclined structures to generations of schoolboys, it 
would doubtless give one final sad demonstration of what hap- 
pens to such structures when the center of gravity falls outside 
the base line. Says a writer in Cosmos (Paris) : 


“The leaning tower of Pisa, renowned throughout all the 
world, is leaning more and more and is causing anxiety; it has 
even been necessary to stop ringing its bells.. At the opening 
of the nineteenth century its inclination was 8.6 per cent. of 
its height; to-day it has reached 
9.2 per cent., and what is still 
more disquieting is the fact that 
this increase of departure from 
the vertical has taken place 
almost all at once. 

“A commission has been ap- 
pointed to study the situation, 
and its report is most pessimis- 
tic. It states that the founda- 
tions, instead of consisting of a 
large, massive base, as has been 
believed since the studies of 
Grassi in 1881 and those of Ro- 
hault de Fleury in 1859, are 
formed only of a ring exactly the 
size of the walls, and go down 
only about ten feet below the 
ground—a depth absolutely in- 
sufficient for a monument of this 
importance. 

“The examination has made it 
possible to clear up the familiar 
question—was the tower built in- 
tentionally with its present incli- 
nation, or is this due to settling ? 

“Both hypotheses have ele- 
ments of truth in them. 

“The construction was begun in 1170 and was not completed 
until 200 yearslater. It was to have been carried up vertically, 
but the work was interrupted after some time and not begun 
again until 1298. It was then seen that the part that had been 
built had taken a certain slant. To preserve the existing 
structure the work was resumed by modifying the mode of 
building. The line of inclination was followed, but the hori- 
zontal level of the stories was kept by gradually increasing the , 
height of the arches on the lower side. This artifice, odd tho 
it appears, does great honor to the architects who dared to apply 
it to so important a structure. Besides being very bold, it 
gives to the edifice an aspect all its own, much surpassing in 
picturesqueness and harmony that of a regular tower, simply 
inclined. 

“The sinking is attributed to undermining by water and also 
to human imprudence, which opened drains, and even excavated 
a cistern, at the foot of the tower. 

“Happily, the modern engineer’s art furnishes the means, if 
not of retrieving the fault, at least of arresting its development. 
It is well known that in America a substructure was built under 
the celebrated Washington monument, a structure whose impor- 
tance is due to an entirely different reason.” 


A slightly different version of the situation is given by Mr. 
A. Battelli in Nature (London, August 4). After describing 
the investigations of the commission, he concludes as follows: 


“In spite of these serious conclusions, the commission is 
nevertheless unanimously of opinion that the famous tower of 
Pisa still possesses good stability, and that the present condition 
of the same is not such as to give rise to excessive apprehen- 
sion for the future.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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A POISONOUS ARTICLE OF COMMERCE 


NVESTIGATIONS made in England show that ferrosilicon, 
| a compound used to give strength to steel, gives off poison- 
ous vapors in the crude state and may be very dangerous 
under certain circumstances, as, for instance, when it consti- 
tutes the cargo of a vessel. The matter has been investigated 
by the British Government with the results set forth as follows 
in The Lancet (London, July 23) : 


“The demand for ferrosilicon has arisen because its addition 
to steel imparts to it, among other valuable physical properties, 
a high tensile strength when present 
to the extent of rather less than one 
per cent., together with small pro- 
portions of carbon and manganese. 
Silicon steels are used among other 
applications for motor-car construc- 
tion. The compound ferrosilicon is 
in reality a means of incorporating 
the element silicon into steel. It is 
made by heating together in an elec- 
tric furnace steel turnings, quartz, 
and coal, the proportion of iron vary- 
ing according to the grade of ferro- 
silicon required. The coal reduces 
the quartz to silicon, which then 
forms an alloy with the iron. There 
is no reason for believing that abso- 
lutely pure ferrosilicon or iron silicid 
has any poisonous property in the same 
way that the crude substance has. In 
other words, the poisonous emanations 
of commercial ferrosilicon are due to 
impurities, arsenical and phosphor- 
eted gases, derived from the ingre- 
dients used in its manufacture. Cal- 
cium phosphate, which is present in 
the coal and quartz used, becomes, as 
Mr. Hake points out, reduced to cal- 
cium phosphid ; arsenic, which is pres- 
ent in both coal and iron, appears as 
calcium arsenid. The former gives 
phosphoreted hydrogen in contact 
with water or moist air, and the lat- 
ter arseniureted hydrogen, both of 
which are intensely poisonous gases. 
The volume of gas given off varies, 
and Mr. Hake finds that certain low- 
grade ferrosilicons containing from 
10 to 35 per cent. of silicon yield on 
an average 0.2 cubic foot per ton, 
while certain high-grade ferrosilicons 
containing from 70 to 96 per cent. of 
silicon yield from 2.1 to 5.7 cubic 
feet per ton. Intermediate grades 
containing from 42 to 52 per cent. of 
silicon yield the largest amount of 
poisonous gases—namely, from 2.1 to 
16.8 cubic feet per ton. When, as 
Mr. Hake points out, it is remem- 
bered that phosphoreted hydrogen 
acts fatally if present in so small a 
quantity as 2.5 volume’ of the gas in 
10,000 volumes of air, and that arseni- 
ureted hydrogen is scarcely less 
dangerous, it will be seen that the 
atmosphere of a cabin on board ship might, under certain 
conditions, very rapidly assume a toxic character if ferrosilicon 
forms a part of the cargo, and that this can occur has been 
sadly demonstrated by fatalities already placed on record.” 
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12 feet 7 inches. 


This being the case, the investigating board has made recom- 
mendations that before being shipped, ferrosilicon be broken 
into bits and exposed to the air as long a time as possible, 
that packages should bear a conspicuous warning label, 
that it:should be carried only on the deck of vessels and not 
at all on passenger boats, and that it should never be stored 
in a close place. t 
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MEASUREMENTS OF THE TOWER MADE IN 1817, 


By two Englishmen, Cresy and Taylor. 
deviation of the tower (not counting the cornice) was 
It is now 13 feet 7 inches. 
adds 2% feet more to each measurement. 
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SPIRITUAL SIDE OF NURSING 


‘ “ spiritual fitness ” is quite as necessary in a trained 
nurse as technical ability is asserted by William C. 
Graves, executive secretary of the Illinois Charities 
Commission, in an address on “The Nursing Spirit,” made 
recently at a training-school commencement. In like manner, 
he says, the physician who inspires confidence by his healing 
spirit wins the battle against illness more quickly and more 
completely because of the stimulated hopeful attitude of his 
patient. This kind of applied psychology aids medicine and the 
knife in many a desperate case where 
heroic treatment tides over a crisis 
for a patient who is conscious of what 
the doctor is trying to do to help him: 


“The same holds true of the nurse. 
Perhaps spiritual fitness in a nurse is 
more essential to the relief and cure 
of a sick person than is the same qual- 
ity in a physician. The nurse is in 
charge practically all the time. The 
doctor, as a rule, sees the patient at 
intervals. Hence it is a fundamental 
necessity that a nurse who wishes to 
succeed in the largest sense of the 
word must have the genuine nursing 
spirit. She must love to care for the 
sick. She must find her greatest de- 
light in gentle ministration to them. 
She must receive her greatest com- 
pensation in the realization that per- 
sons curably ill are restored to health 
and the pleasures and comforts ‘of life 
as the result in part of her tender and 
intelligent. care; and that those who 
die pass into the great beyond soothed 
by the knowledge that a sympathetic 
soul is watching over them. 

“These statements may sound like 
the thunderings of a sermon, or like a 
scolding, in a period when too many 
nurses are coldly scientific in their 
service. If this is a sermon, very 
well! Let it be one. I have seen 
ultrascientific nurses. It would ap- 
pear almost that they suppress the 
sympathy, the tenderness, and the 
mothering instinct that are supposed 
to well up in the hearts of all women in 
the presence of illness and suffering, 
because it is wearing upon them to ex- 
pend nervous energy in sympathy and 
the like, altho they perform their 
specified duties with religious fidelity. 
Many of these women are most capa- 
ble scientific nurses, but, if you were 
ill, which would you prefer, to have 
one of them care for you or one of 
those heaven-sent creatures whose 
gentle touch and whose encouraging 
words are added to scientific ministra- 
tion as an anodyne for your troubled 
heart and a stimulant for your appre- 
hensive spirit ? ” 


4 4196-——. 


-_t 19.19 -— 





At that date the 


The cornice 


In illustration of what he calls “the nursing spirit,” the 
speaker related the following incident that occurred in Chicago 
during a period of intense heat: 


“ During one of these stifling nights an inspector visited the 
Cook County Hospital. In a certain bath-room was a heat case 
wallowing in a tub of ice-water. He was a Pole. He was 
muscular, his hair in a tousled mass was matted down over his 
eyes, his hands were knotted from hard work, he was inde- 
scribably filthy, and he kept up a combination moan and articu- 
lation of words nobody seemed to understand. His temperature 
was bumping the top of the tube. His death was a matter of 
afew hours. Beside the tub containing this brawny laborer stood 
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what the novelists call ‘ a slip of a girl.’ She was eighteen years 
old. Her brown, wavy hair, her large, blue eyes, set far apart 
and tender but full of the spirit of conflict, and the softness of 
her skin and the pink that came and went in her cheeks when 
she performed some unpleasant task, presented a striking con- 
trast with her uncouth patient. She was working over him as 
if he were her sick baby. She was genuinely mothering a hulk- 
ing, strange, sick man. When this young nurse paused for a 
moment in her exertions, the inspector, who had been looking 
on, said: 

“* You seem to be taking pretty good care of that poor fellow.’ 

“* He needs it,’ she replied. 

_“*Who is he?’ the inspector asked. 

“*T don’t know,’ she replied, ‘but I do know that he has 
had a hard time and that he is very sick. The police brought 
him in.’ 

“*Do you think you are able to cure him?’ the inspector 
ventured. 

“*Yes, Ido!’ she cried. ‘ He must get well!’ 

“ He died in the early hours of the next morning. The nurse’s 
battle was a losing one. When the inspector was at the hospital 
again, he asked her how it was she was so sure that patient 
would recover. She smiled and said: 

“*T never give a patient up unless he is dead. Iam anurse.’ 

“So she was. That young girl exemplified what I mean by 
the nursing spirit. 

“ Now there are nurses and nurses. Some are natural nurses, 
who possess only the nursing spirit. Some are scientific nurses, 
machine nurses, you might say, who secretly believe and some- 
times openly affirm that they are just as competent as, or even 
more competent than, doctors. Some are nurses ‘ for the fun 
of it.’ Some are nurses because they are pretty. Some are 
nurses because they are rich and don’t know what else to do 
with their time. Some are nurses who work in sole anticipa- 
tion of the ‘ day off.’ Some are nurses only for pay. Some are 
nurses, who, like the bibulous and cucumber-loving Mrs.‘ Sarey ’ 
Gamp, think of their comfort and not the patient’s welfare, 
and, also, ‘ stand in’ with an undertaker who is ‘ right.’ Some 


are nurses whose business I do not care to discuss before you. ~ 


None of these nurses is fit for service . . . in these days of 
progressive and high-grade care of the ill. The ideal nurse, I 
think, is one who has the nursing spirit, who is neat, good, and 
wholesome, and who has acquired and can apply scientific knowl- 
edge of the art of nursing under the direction of a competent 
physician or surgeon.” 





Samuel Craig Baker, of 
Brockport, Ill., says Cosmos (Paris), is constituting himself 


FREAK METEOROLOGY—Mr. 


the policeman of terrestrial meteorology in America. He has 
just published his “ Second Notice to Humanity,” deploring the 
fact that, because of human ignorance of certain natural laws, 
deplorable climatic modifications are taking place. Cosmos 
quotes and comments as follows: 


“Coal, he says, so long as it is in the ground, has no energy, 
only mass; when burned in a furnace it develops a formidable 
energy. If the products of combustion accumulate in the at- 
mosphere, it is natural to suppose that under the sun’s influence 
they will also become a new source of terrible energies; and 
will not climatic perturbations evidently result from these 
energies let loose in space ? 

“Conclusion: Mr. Baker, having found, in his opinion, the 
real cause of meteorologic degradation, proposes remedies—the 
installation of hydraulic plants on a great scale to replace steam 
plants, and, on the other hand, the planting of trees—also on 
a vast seale—to purify the air and repair the injury already 
done. 

“With us in France, similar anxieties have come to light. 
One man thinks that the heavy rains are due to wireless 
telegraphy ; vapor in a state of saturation will condense, as is 
well known, under the influence of certain electric influences; 
now will not the Hertzian waves that fill the air continually be 
enough to cause precipitation? Here we have the cause of the 
present frightful weather. Understand? 

* Another man says that it is all the fault of the automobiles. 
How? Simpleenough. By means of the dust with which they 
fill the air. Each grain serves as a nucleus of condensation 
for moisture. Hence these rains. 

“ Perhaps the energetic disturbance of the upper air by aero- 
planes may be at fault too. How about it? 

“Let us hurry up and abolish chimneys and locomotives, shut 
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down on wireless and autos; and what else? Anyway, let us 
hurry, or before we get through with all these improvements 
we may hear an astonished meteorologist cry out: ‘ But, in the 
first place, hadn’t you better make sure that the climate hag 
changed ?’ "—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT 


six LIGHT, when it falls on a material body, gives 
it a very slight, but very real and definite push, has now 
been recognized by physicists and astronomers for some 
time. This light-pressure is now generally acknowledged to be 
the force that causes the tail of a comet to stream off from its 
nucleus into space. Notuntil recently, however, has any study 
been made of the “ recoil from light,” the “ kick ” that must be 
exerted on the source of light by the waves that it gives off. 
This is no less real and no less important astronomically, as 
is shown by Prof. I. H. Poynting in a recent Bakerian lecture 
before the Royal Society of London. As quoted in an article 
based on this lecture, published in Nature (London, August 4), 
Professor Poynting describes an extremely delicate experiment 
in which he shows that this back-pressure really exists. Its 
astronomical significance is brought out in the following 
excerpt: 


“The forces due to light are so small, and the disturbances 
due to convection are relatively so great, that we can not expect 
to find any effects due to light-pressure here on the surface of 
the earth surrounded by a dense atmosphere. But out in inter- 
planetary space, where the vacuum must be far higher than 
anything to which we can attain, the light forces may have un- 
interrupted play, and in the course of ages they may produce 
great effects; but even then only small bodies will be seriously 
affected. . . . The whole pressure of sunlight upon the earth 
is only a forty-billionth part of the sun’s gravitative pull. If 
we reduce the radius, the pressure becomes more important in 
proportion, and on a sphere of one-forty-billionth of the radius 
of the earth . . . the pressure of sunlight would balance gravi- 
tation. Still smaller spheres would be pushed away. 

“But turning to the case of bodies somewhat larger than 
those in which gravitation is neutralized by light-pressure, 
bodies for which gravitation is still much greater than the 
light-pressure, we will now consider an effect on them due to 
the pressure of radiation against the source. Let us suppose 
that a small spherical absorbing body is circling round the sun. 
It is receiving radiation from the sun on its bright half, trans- 
muting it to heat, and then giving out this energy as radiation 
again all round. . .. As it moves. forward it crowds up the 
waves in front and opens out the waves behind it. It follows, 
then, that, in consequence of the motion, the pressure is slightly 
greater against the radiation emitted in front, and slightly less 
against the radiation emitted behind.,. . . As the sphere moves 
against this resisting force its energy is gradually abstracted, 
and it tends to fall into the sun. ; 

“If a sphere one centimeter [# inch] in diameter, and of the 
density of the earth, is moving round the sun at a distance 
equal to that of the earth, it will fall in about one mile in the 
first year. If it continues to describe a nearly circular spiral, 
it will fall in less and less each revolution, but the revolutions 
take less and less time, and in equal times it will fall in more 
and more. Such a sphere will reach the sun in something of 
the order of 45,000,000 years. But the rate of falling in is in- 
versely as the radius, so that a sphere y55 centimeter in 
diameter will fall in 1,000 miles in the first year, and will reach 
the sun in 45,000 years. 

“There is no doubt that there are such bodies in our system. 
We have clear evidence of their existence when they perish as 
shooting stars in our atmosphere. Also there seems no way to 
avoid the conclusion that they are all spiraling in to the sun 
and will ultimately reach him unless their career is cut short 
by some intervening planet. How, then, are we to account for 
their existence in our system to-day ? Whatever limit we may 
assign to the age of the earth as a habitable globe, we must 
assign to the sun some vast number of millions of years, vast 
enough to have allowed him long ago to draw to himself all the 
specks of dust in his system. How is the supply renewed? Is 
interstellar space inhabited by scattered meteorites? Are they 
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brought in by comets which have become disintegrated? And 
so light-pressure raises once more an old and still unsolved 
problem.” 





LIFE MORE THAN CHEMISTRY 


T= CLAIM that life is a mere series of more or less 
complex chemical processes is gisputed by a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris, July 9), whose signature, “ Dr. L. M.,” 
suggests the name of Leon Meunier. Life, he says, has proc- 
esses that are distinctly physicochemical, but it is not itself 
such a process, or even the sum of such processes. It is an 
idea—a tendency—something higher than or apart from physics 
orchemistry. The writer holds that there is a something called 
“life” or “ vitality ” that has special functions of its own, and 
that life is not simply a very complex combination of forces 
and functions whose laws are known to us from their action on 
unvitalized or “dead” matter. It has been said, for instance, 
that every so-called “ vital ” peculiarity is shown in some degree 
by dead matter. Man, for example, takes his origin from his 
parents, he assimilates nourishment and grows thereby in their 
likeness. All this, however, crystals—bits of salt or mineral 
—do also. Says Dr. Meunier: 


“Crystals also, it has been said, come from other crystals: 
they have determinate and individual form; they increase; but 
it is only an abuse of metaphor to speak of their old age, or 
death, or especially of their nutrition. 

“Something beyond form and chemical composition distin- 
guishes the living creature from its dead body and from brute 
matter. The reactions that take place within the tissues are 
not essentially different from those observed in our laboratories, 
but what a difference in theirmechanism! Along the digestive 
tube starchy matter is solubilized, fats altered, albuminoids 
rendered assimilable; but the organism secretes the fluid ap- 
propriate to the food. The dog to which we give meat does not 
secrete the same gastric juice as if he had been given soup. . . . 
The living creature is complex and mobile, while remaining a 
unit—an individual. 

“Claude Bernard recognized and well described this charac- 
teristic of life. ‘ Life,’ said he, ‘is an idea: it is the idea of 
the common result for which all the anatomical elements are 
associated and disciplined; the idea of the harmony that results 
from their concert, of the order that reigns in their action. 
The living machine is characterized, not by the. nature of its 
physicochemical properties, but by the creation of the machine 
according to a definite idea. This grouping takes place accord- 
ing to the laws that govern the physicochemical properties of 
matter, but what is essential to life’s domain, which belongs 
neither to physics nor to chemistry, is the directing idea of this 
yital evolution.’?...... 

“Vital phenomena can thus not be identified with physico- 
chemical. Biology remains a distinct science. 

“In aremarkable pamphlet on ‘ Creative Evolution,’ the phil- 
osopher Bergson brings out this distinction very clearly. He 
says: 

“*The living body has been isolated and shut in by nature 
herself. It is composed of heterogeneous particles that are 
supplementary to each other. It accomplishes diverse functions 
that imply each other. It is an individual; and of no other 
object, not even a crystal, can we say as much, since a crystal 
has neither heterogeneity of parts nor diversity of functions.’ 
This author develops the reasons that prevent us ‘ from assimi- 
lating the living creature, a naturally closed system, with sys- 
tems isolated by our science.’ He asserts that there is an 
‘original impulse of life, passing from one generation of germs 
to another. . . . Life is tendency, and the essence of a tendency 
is to develop in the form of a sheaf, creating by the sole fact 
of its increase, diverging directions among which it distributes 
its impulse.” He shows ‘ each generation resting on that which 
follows it. . . . The living being is always in a transition state, 
and the essential feature of life lies in the movement that 
transmits it.’ 

“ What is the essence of life? I shall not attack this problem. 
Barthez himself, the physician-philosopher who is the father of 
the vitalist doctrine, said in 1792, in a great discourse on the 
vital principle: ‘The best way to philosophize, that at least 
which is a useful exercise for the mind, consists in neglecting 
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the essence of things and discussing the connection and relations 
of phenomena.’ 

“Science is made up of disjunctions and connections. I have 
tried to show in what respects the vital phenomena resemble 
those of physical chemistry and in what respects they are 
distinguished therefrom. 

“We leave words to the metaphysicians.”—Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DAIRY REFORM IN MOVING PICTURES 


HILE SOME of the moving pictures are teaching 
7 N crime others are teaching practical ethics by showing 
the value of clean milk. The moving picture has 
been used for some little time in surgical instruction, and in a 
more popular way in giving information about industrial opera- 
tions. More recently it has been enlisted in the cause of 
hygiene and sanitation. A representation of “ The Filthy Fly,” 
given under the auspices of the American Civic Association, 
has attracted much attention and has doubtless imprest many 
persons on whom the written word would have had no effect. 
Now we are informed by The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago, August 13) that a moving-picture play- 
let illustrative of the dangers of impure milk is in preparation. 
We read: 


“Camera men have been snapping unhygienic farms to this 
end. The first scene represents the son of an old-fashioned, 
bacteria-despising farmer returning to the old homestead with 
his wife and little boy. The filthy cow-barns, the open pails of 
milk receptive to dust and flies are depicted with unsparing 
realism. The son, who has imbibed wholesome education in 
hygiene protests passionately against the old order, but in vain, 
whereupon the young couple pack their trunks, leaving the old 
farmer in tears over the deserted baby-carriage of his grand- 
son. The rural scene is then changed to an urban one. The 
formerly happy home of the old farmer’s.son is grievously dis- 
trest because of the baby’s illness. The family doctor shakes 
his head and, pointing to the milk-bottle, indicates plainly the 
cause of the illness. The grief-stricken son writes to his father 
(letter flashed on the screen), who comes in haste, and finds, to 
his great anguish, that the bad milk has come from his own 
farm. Emotional climax! The play, however, ends happily: 
the farmer’s barns are shown repainted and wonderfully refur- 
bished, the cows washed, the dairymen in white suits presiding 
over now impeccably sanitary functions. The little patient ? 
Evidently the family doctor has done something more than 
shake his head; for, miraculously restored to health, the little 
boy, held by his repentant grandparents, watches with interest 
the hygienic proceedings. Such a representation might amuse 
the highly intellectual, but it should certainly be of value in 
reaching that part of the community which would take it 
seriously and which would be imprest by the scientific lessons 
embodied in it.” : 





ROBBER CRABS—An interesting account of the robber crabs 
of Christmas Island has just been presented to the London Zoo- 
logical Society by Dr. C. W. Andrews. He exhibited a photo- 
graph showing them climbing trees—a habit often doubted. 
Says Knowledge (London, July) : 


“They simply walk up, clinging by the sharp points of the 
walking legs, hardly using the large claws at all. They are 
easily frightened and ‘ scuttle off backward, propelling them- 
selves with their long anterior legs in a series of ungainly jerks. 
They seem quite conscious of the comparative defenselessness of 
the abdomen, which they endeavor to thrust under logs or into 
holes among the roots of trees.’ But they never carry any pro- 
tective covering. At Christmas Island they ate fruits of various 
kinds (such as sago palm and screw-pine) and carrion of all 
sorts. True to their name they were a great nuisance, stealing 
from the camp at night anything that seemed edible; almost 
anything, indeed, that had been: handled—cooking-utensils, 
bottles, geological hammers, and clothes. Dr. Andrews com- 
plains that he had a geological hammer practically ruined by 
having its handle splintered in the powerful claws of one of 
these creatures.” 








LACK OF REVERENCE FOR THE CLOTH 


EVERENCE is said not to be numbered among the gifts 
R and graces of the young of to-day. The church, relig- 
ious service, and the ministry are stript of the mystery 
or sanctity that once enshrouded them, and to the eyes of the 
young they are no more than any secular office or personage. 
While deploring this change, Dr. J. S. Wrightnour, writing in 
The Baptist Commonwealth (Philadelphia), thinks it largely 
the result of wrong examples set the young by their elders, and 
too often by ministers of the gospel themselves. Rehearsing 
some cases wherein the minister himself must bear the responsi- 
bility through his sacrifice of the dignity of his office, we read 
this: 


“T have known, during sessions of associations, or other 
gatherings of that character, such a buzz of laughter and small 
talk among the ministers in the vestibule as seriously to dis- 
turb the religious services in progress in the adjoining room, 
which the gossipers should, indeed, be attending. I have 
known ministers in the pulpit during public worship to be 
whispering together, or a pastor in a prayer-meeting hunting a 
hymn during a prayer by some other brother, or moving about 
from place to place, or sitting, with head bowed, indeed, but 
with eyes wide open and thoughts evidently elsewhere. Yet 
the people are expected to be reverent and silent. I have known 
ministers so “ genial’ as to divest themselves of nearly all dig- 
nity in their relations with the people, perhaps seeking thus t« 
court popularity—and, indeed, receivingit. I have even known 
some such very popular fellows to retail slightly off-color stories 
in some smoking-room (with deep shame I say it) and to be 
familiarly known everywhere by their first names. I knew of 
one who was known far and near only (let us say) as ‘ Fitz ’—his 
name (let us say) ‘ Fitzpatrick.’ All this at the cost of a cer- 
tain sacrifice of the’true influence of the sacred office. Not 
only is influence to be considered, but right influence ; and some- 
thing better than influence—POWER, sacred power. Many years 
ago, Jacob Knapp, who, in his day, was instrumental in the 
conversion of many thousands, was a guest at the home of 
one who was afterward a member of my congregation. From 
her I learned that he was always genial and friendly, but he 
went from his room (where, for sometimes half a day, he in- 
sisted on being undisturbed) to the pulpit very much as Moses 
came down from the mount after he had talked with God. In 
another house in the same congregation, many years after the 
days of Knapp, two alleged evangelists, working together, 
were guests. Before and after ‘ pleading for souls’ with tears 
more or less real, in the meeting, they made a practise of spend- 
ing several hours in their room amid tobacco-smoke, telling all 
sorts of stories, with peals of laughter. Is it any wonder that 
‘ converts ’ oftentimes know little of the real power of the gos- 
pel, and as for reverence for the ministry, they have it not?” 


Parents next come in for reminders of their part in contribu- 
ting to the depreciation of the sacred office: 


“When a minister is dissected before the children in the tea- 
table gossip of the home, his sermons torn to pieces after church 
service at the dinner-table, his mannerisms laughed at before 
them, how can those children be expected to have that rever- 
ence, or even respect, for the pastor, which is the due of every 
one who fills that office? And when those children, in turn, be- 
come critics, and dislike to go to church, those parents will say 
that the minister has ‘ lost his influence over the young people ” 
and they are the very ones to demand a ‘ change’ in the pastor- 
ate. Yet when some pastors are so indiscreet as to spend their 
time in criticizing others, in so-called pastoral calls, what may 
they expect but to receive such parthian arrows themselves ? 

“How often do we hear of members of churches, let us hope 
only in the spiritual backwoods, talk of ‘ hiring’ a pastor; as if 
he were a mere day laborer, or clerk, in their employ! They 
are hired by Jesus Christ, and by him alone; and are, or should 
be, the hired servants of no man. How often, too, do we hear 
the disrespectful expression ‘ to get rid of’ a pastor, as if he 
were some sort of a noxious insect. I once heard a young per- 
son saying of a certain church that ‘ they were trying to “ get 


rid” of their pastor, as they thought he was getting too old.’ 
By the way, the usual plan of disposing of aged ministers, who 
have survived their usefulness, is much the same as that em- 
ployed with decrepit horses, viz., turn them out to grass, to 
browse on the green sides of the stones. And a favorite plan 
of securing a pastor is scarcely more reverent or respectful. 
It is to ‘trot out’ a succession of ministers in the pulpit as 
‘ candidates,’ note their paces, their action under the saddle, 
and examine their teeth. Seriously, there seems to be no 
notion of the real disrespect to a sacred office in the use of these 
terms, or of these methods.” 


The writer then ironically presents some rules for “ killing 
a minister,” useful to such who feel that with loss of reverence 
for the office there ought to follow annihilation of the pastor 
himself. We read: 


“ Criticize him mercilessly. 

“ Never praise him. 

“Pray at him, never for him. 

“ Keep his wife in hot water. 

“Some have found keeping his salary in arrears very useful 
also. 

“ As ‘ turn about is fair play ’ it might be added that a good 
plan for a pastor to kill his influence, and his congregation, is 
much the same: 

“ Criticize them unmercifully. 

“ Never praise them. 

“ Pray at them, not for them. 

“ Have a wife that will keep everybody in hot water. 

“ And many have found that always harping on the question 
of salary is very useful also.” 





TO PUT CHINESE MISSIONS INTO 
CHINESE HANDS 


N ALTOGETHER nove! event in the history of Chinese 
A missions was witnessed in Hartford last week when 
twenty young Chinese women gathered to take part in 
a convention of the Chinese Christian Students’ Association in 
North America. As reported in the press, an interesting fea- 
ture of this group is that they are a!! of colleriate rank and are 
pursuing studies in this country preparatory to their missionary 
work after their return to China. The meetings of this asso- 
ciation, where this group of women discust the part Chinese 
women are to bear in China’s evangelization, was preliminary 
to the annual conference of the Chinese Students’ Alliance in 
the East, now in progress. As the New York Tribune reporis 
the speeches made at the convention by the American and 
Chinese speakers, it may be seen that the Chinese sensitiveness 
to Western direction has not abated. This paper summarizes 
the speeches as follows: 


“The Chinese—To avoid suspicion among our people in regard 
to Christianity and to preach the gospel according to the needs 
of China, the work must be done by and for the Chinese. We 
must not allow an office in New York to dictate the acts of the 
churches in China. 

“The Americans—We shall be glad to withdraw and let you 
have independence in the Church as soon as you have the intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and financial strength to carry out the work 
that will be a glory to the Father who is in Heaven and a credit 
to you as Christians in China. 

“The Chinese students—We shall try to educate ourselves and 
encourage others to be church leaders so that the words ‘ mis- 
sionary to China’ may become a phrase of historical past.” 


Another light upon the interrelations of East and West, so 
far as they affect Christian missions, is furnished by Rev. W. 
Nelson Bitton, an English missionary of Shanghai. In The 
British Congregationalist (London) he points out that, “ while 
the force of a progressive ideal has brought China very largely 
into tutelage to the West, other forces have disturbed the 
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friendly relations that ought to exist between scholar and 
teacher.” The tutors, he thinks, “have not been generous, and 
the pupil is insubordinate.” He writes: 


“The larger knowledge of the world and its affairs which is 
being given to China by the wide circulation of an uninformed 
but influential press, which delights to scatter a knowledge of 
the seamy side of Western life, helps to increase the difficulties 
of the situation. 

“Much of this difficulty would have been avoided, so far as 
concerns missions, if the gospel could have been presented 
by other than Western agencies; but that was impossible. 
There is, however, a more wide- 
spread and accurate knowledge 

_of the truths of Christianity 
than has ever been the case in 
the past. The enormous circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, the un- 
ceasing activities of societies 
like the Christian Literary So- 
ciety for China and the Tract 
Societies, together with the 
evangelizing work which has 
been faithfully done, have made 
a deep impression on the minds 
of the people. 

“Then in spite of opposition 
in certain parts and along cer- 
tain lines, China was never so 
open to Christian work as it is 
to-day. Medical work and phil- 
anthropic enterprise have not 
only imprest the Chinese, but 
have led to its imitation. All 
these things call for a reconsid- 
eration of the methods which 
should be adopted in the mis- 
sionary enterprise....... 

“ A difficulty of recent growth 
is the attitude of the Chinese 
Government toward the educa- 
tional work of Christian mis- 
sions. So far, altho the highest 
educational work in the Empire 
is being done in connection with 
Protestant missions, by such in- 
stitutions as the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Tientsin, St. John’s College at Shanghai, and the 
Boone College at Wu Chang graduates from these institutions 
receive no recognition from the Chinese Government. The 
Union Medical College of Peking has received special priv- 
ileges, however, and ranks as a Government institution. 

“The recent elevation of the sage Confucius to a position 
esequal with that of heaven and earth, and the insistence upon 
the worship of the sage in national institutions, shows the hos- 
tile spirit of some Chinese officials. The difficulty is not in- 
superable. Our educational work has told immensely upon 
Chinese life, and as the young men who have passed through 
our mission schools make their influence felt a changed atti- 
tude to Western learning will follow. A full religious tolera- 
tion, such as is effective in Japan; is the ideal toward which 
Christian sentiment must help China to move.” é 


An interesting point is made in connection with the relation 
of the nationalist movement to the mission cause: 


“The lack of a constructive policy is the supreme danger of 
the nationalist movement. In the present stage of political 
life in China this policy of negation is in itself a considerable 
menace to the progressive life of the nation. On the other 
hand, from the missionary point of view, it is a movement 
which contains elements of much promise. ‘ Antiforeign’ does 
not necessarily mean antichristian. Some of the keenest 
nationalists are fine Christian men, whose Christianity has 
made them nationalist. It should be noted that the nation- 
alist movement is not necessarily patriotic in relation to the 
monarchy. It is for the country rather than for the crown. 

“ China is a land of contradictions; and the spirit of national- 
ism, which tends to unify, tends also to disintegration, because 
it is expressing itself in many instances along the lines of pro- 
vincialism. In this way it has tended to weaken the central 
authority. The Government of Peking has probably less power 
in the Provinces now than it has had for centuries.” 
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MAKING THE CONGREGATION LAUGH 


T IS WELL known that Henry Ward Beecher was once 
I reproached by his official brethren for making his congre- 
gation laugh. His reply was to this effect: “It is all true 

as you charge, brethren, I confess it with shame and conftsion 
of face, but you would be far more merciful to me if you only 
knew what a lot of the stuff I hold back.” The Rev. Charles 


J. Young asks, in the New York Observer, if humor has any 
proper place in the pulpit dedicated to the preaching of the 
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CHINESE WOMEN WHO MET TO DISCUSS THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF CHINA. 


This gathering recently held in Hartford is the first occasion in this country when Chinese women convened to 
discuss the part their sex is to bear in the evangelization of their native land. 


gospel. The question of course is not new, and this writer is 
not dogmatic. He recalls a notable case: 


“Dr. Waldenstrom, himself an able preacher and professor of 
theology, visited this country some years ago. He was taken 
seriously ill at Chicago and, believing that his end was near 
(tho he was mistaken), sent for his dear friend, D. L. Moody. . 
With tears in his eyes he implored Moody to stop at once his 
persistent habit of making people laugh out loud in the midst 
of some of his most fervent appeals. The good doctor declared 
that all such efforts were devices of the devil to pick up the 
good seed of the Kingdom as soon as it was sown. But those 
who heard Moody toward the close of life know that to the very 
end—perhaps unwittingly—that irrepressible fount of mother 
wit bubbled up and gushed out to gladden and brighten many a 
solemn and searching presentation of truth. 

“It will be readily admitted that there are many pulpits where 
the advice given to Moody would be wholly superfluous, and for 
obvious reasons. Preacher limitations rule it out. . . . The 
immortal sermon taster in the ‘ Bonnie Brier Bush’ must have 
had something of this in mind when she said: ‘ Oor Minister has 
nae mair humor than a horned owl, and I houd it true that sic 
a man has nae business in the pulpit.’...... 

“ The inability either to understand or appreciate pulpit humor 
on the part of many a sober-minded saint has been a sore thorn 
in the flesh to some of the masters of the art. Sydney Smith’s 
dictum with reference to the Scotch skull requiring a surgical 
operation to get a joke through it should not be confined by any 
means to the people from the ‘ Land o’ cakes.’ It has a cos- 
mopolitan application.” 


The writer, after citing instances “avorable and unfavorable 
to an indulgence and cultivation of the gift of pulpit humor, 
concludes thus: 


“ After all, humor in the pulpit, even to masters of the art, 
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is a dangerous gift. The ablest of men are apt to slip a cog. 
The step from the sublime to the ridiculous is brief and easy 
for some men. I think it can be laid down as a safe principle 
governing the whole subject that humor for its own sake has 
no proper place in the pulpit set apart for the discussion of 
gospel truth. The transient effects are not in harmony with 
the exalted aims of the institution. Ability to draw, power to 
popularize a preacher and subject, fascination of the floating 
element, ever on the alert with eager itching ears, all this 
seems pitiably short of the ‘ Wo-unto-me’ spirit which domi- 
nated the great preacher to the Gentiles. It is assuredly a 
serious business, this pleading with men to be reconciled to God. 
Sin, sorrow, temptation, life’s heart-crushing burdens, death, 
and immortality—these are stupendous themes. It seems better 
to be on the safe side. 

“The clerical mountebank has short shrift even with those 
who cheered him for a while. Machine-made jokes in the pul- 
pit are execrable, whatever may be said about the natural 
scintillations of genius that do at times flash and sparkle like 
silvery sunshine on a cold gray sea. 

“Maybe William Cowper’s temperamental gloom and pessi- 
mism did tinge with somber hue his immortal picture of the 
preacher, even as it did color darkly some other pictures of 
his. Nevertheless, take it as it stands, there are few truer, 
nobler conceptions of the man who stands before men, ‘ As tho 
God did beseech them by him,’ than this from his pen: ‘ He 
that negotiates between God and man as God’s ambassador, the 
grand concerns of judgment and of mercy, should beware of 
lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful to court a grin when you 
win a soul, to break a jest when pity should inspire pathetic 
exhortation.’ ” 





NORTHERN VS. SOUTHERN RELIGION 


CATHOLIC writer points to the fact that religious con 
A troversy is prone to employ in its arguments the a 
sumption that the nations of the North enjoy a certain 
superiority over those of the South. Northern energy and 
vivacity is viewed as having a higher moral quality than South- 
ern inertia. When the argument is broadly religious and Prot- 
estant and Catholic are thus pitted against each other, there 
is, so this writer thinks, not only a misapprehension of real 
facts, but the plain assumption of a fallacy. Writing in The 
Catholic Fortnightly Review (Techny, Ill.) Mr. C. E. d’Arnoux 
endeavors to show that no line of demarcation can be drawn 
between North and South. Thus: 


“ Now, Germany, even since 1871, is nearly one-half Catholic: 
Bavaria, Baden, the Rhenish Provinces, Westphalia, Alsace, 
and Lorraine are predominantly Catholic; Posen, Silesia, Han- 
over, and many of the small principalities overwhelmingly so. 
Of the 45,000,000 inhabitants now claimed by new Germany, 
fully 20,000,000 are Catholic. Austria-Hungary, the center of 
former Germany, is over nine-tenths Catholic. Belgium is en- 
tirely, and Holland over one-third Catholic. England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are one-fourth Catholic, and so are the United 
States. France, being half Southern and half Northern, is 
almost entirely Catholic, except where Masonry has made in- 
roads—it certainly is not Protestant.” 


Upon this revision of the facts, then, if the Northern nations 
show more progress, a considerable portion of the credit must, 
he argues, fall to the side of Catholicism. But froma religious 
point of view “material progress is not necessarily true 
advancement ”: 


“ A nation which worships the Dollar is not per se more ad- 
vanced than one that complies with the First Commandment. 
The nations round the Chosen People were materially farther 
advanced. Was it because they had erected altars to Baal ? 
Material superiority with its struggle for existence is likely to 
produce moral inferiority. 

“ Judged by the standard of Rousseau a materially prosperous 
nation is, perhaps, in advance of a sister nation that still up- 
holds the ideal superstructure of Revelation. Naturalism has 
succeeded in tearing down altar and throne, and proclaims the 
existence of nature only. Nations which adopt Naturalism, as 
against religion, can devote all their energies to material de- 
velopment, since they have no other ideal....... 
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“In what respect are the Southern nations inferior to their 
Northern sisters ? In morality ? Compare the statistics: Spain 
has one in a thousand of extramarital births; Germany 47, 
England 42, Scotland 58, Ireland 1, Sweden 52, the United 
States 47, 

“In social condition? Is the squalid poverty and vice ot 
Northern nations an improvement on the idling dolce far niente 
of the South ? 

“Is the pent-up and legally restrained anarchism of Germany 
an improvement, socially, on the petty lawlessness of the lower 
strata in Spain ? 

“Is rampant divorce in the United States socially of greater 
value than the staid and exemplary home life of the people of 
South America? Or, are the predominant vices of ‘ boodling,’ 
‘ grafting,’ etc., an improvement on South American dictator- 
ships? Is it better to make church-going a dress-parade, cr a 
social function, than to have the poor and lowly worship God 
side by side with the wealthier classes for conscience’ sake? Is 
the uplifting and the model conduct of children toward their 
parents in Latin America of less value morally than the pert 
and impertinent attitude of American children toward theirs ? 
Which is better, socially, the alinement of all business on the 
assumption of the rascality of every living man, as we see it 
here, or business conducted on the old lines of personal probity, 
with a full knowledge of the duty of restitution consequent 
upon dishonesty ? 

“Is the egoism of the North at all comparable to the chivalry 
of the South ? 

“ Take out of your list of poets, painters, sculptors, composers, 
and scientists all those who hail from Italy, Spain, Austria, 
Bavaria, Baden, Poland, Russia, and France, and what have 
you left? Especially if you eliminate also the influence 
‘hese men exerted on their followers and imitators in other 
countries, 

“The South has educated the North and has Christianized and 
civilized it. Shame on the North for now spurning its moral 


d intellectual mother !” 





‘(OMEN AS CHURCH DESERTERS—It is said on the author- 
ity oi such evangelists as Dr. Chapman, Gipsy Smith, and 
George Stuart that “ five men are now being converted in their 
meetings to every one woman.” This is a reversal of an earlier 
state of things that led scoffers to rail at the Church as an in- 
stitution of women and children. The Central Methodist Advo- 
cate (Lexington, Ky.) discusses this changed state of church 


adherence, assigning as a partis! cause the enticem: ts of the 
automobile for Sunday runs, and the incceasing tendeney to 
Sunday pleasure-seeking of all kinds: 

“ Sabbath-breaking was, at one time, in this country, confined 


to reckless sinners, but now church-members, boi): men and 
women, may be seen on Sunday excursion trains, in automobiles, 
and in other ways, running away from Sunday-school and chure}, 
to tour the country, attend baseball games, and in other ways 
to profane God’s holy day and use their influence against his 


“ We should like to ask those who advocate ‘ rights of laity’ 
for women as a cure for all the ills.of the Church, and the ballot 
for women as surety that intemperance will be overthrown and 
all moral reforms secured, to please tell‘us why women do not 
rightly use all the privileges and powers they now have for the 
advancement of the cause of Christ and for the establishment 
of morality among men ? 

“When we see women deliberately desert the church on Sun- 
day, even members of it, and go with men to places of pleasure 
and amusement, and women of high social standing accused 
of smoking cigarets in their homes, and even on the public 
streets of fashionable Newport, how are you to make us 
think that all women would rightly use the ballot if they 


“If the women do not stay away from the Sunday show, 
baseball and excursion, and try to lead the men and the chil- 
dren to the Sunday-school and church, they are going to pro- 
duce a nation of Sabbath-breakers, and they will have a set of 
infidel brothers, fathers, and husbands to associate with in the 
next generation. 

“We still have many pure, consecrated women who stand by 
the Church, and work faithfully for it, but great numbers of 
modern women care nothing at all for the Church, but go with 
men in all the ways of the world.” 
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THE UNKNOWN ART OF THE EAST 


T= PICTURED ART of the East remains to us almost 
a mystery save for the wood-block prints from Japan 
that now and then come into the auction-room. These 
things that we prize so highly and pay for so liberally were 
once, we are told, as common as the colored sheets of our Sun- 
day newspapers. Now they are so scarce as to fetch fancy 
prices from the rich. But where Japanese pictures are rare 
Chinese pictures are rarer still. An English writer compares 
Chinese art to “ adeep spring from which issues a thin stream of 
Japanese art familiar to Europeans only in a few trickles through 
the medium of the color print,” and Chinese art is properly con- 
sidered the fountain-head of the younger art of Japan. Our 
impressions, mainly, must be derived from reproductions, but 
even these, says Mr. Roger Fry, “ reveal a sentiment for the 
moods of nature more profound than Europe has ever shown.” 
He refers to pictures coming down from the great Sung period— 
the period just closed at the time Marco Polo made his journey 
to the East and returned to describe a civilization “ so extreme 
in its refinement, so perfect at once sensually and intellectually ” 
that Europe has not yet ceased wondering at these things ex- 
isting in the thirteenth century. Mr. Fry, who, it will be re- 
called, represents the Metropolitan Museum of Art abroad, 
writes in the London Nation of some specimens of Chinese 
painting that have lately been exhibited there. The landscape 
painters of the Sung period, he says, show themselves supreme 
“in their power of isolating the emotional elements of land- 
scape from all that is merely accessory and representative,” so 
that this “inspired selective power” seems to reveal itself 
“born of prolonged and passionate contemplation.” He goes on: 


“ And as with landscape, so with the flower and animal pieces 
of the period, there is the same penetrating, imaginative grasp 
of the inner life. The large painting of two geese in the British 
Museum Exhibition gives us a measure of this power. What- 
ever the merits of the mass of the new acquisitions, and they 
are perhaps rather representative than select, here is an in- 
dubitable masterpiece. Nothing could be more impressive and 
grandiose than these two self-satisfied and foolish birds. It is 
a triumph of religious art, and such as perhaps only Buddhism 
could have inspired, with its heightening of the significance of 
all manifestations of the spirit of life, its sublime refusal to 
accept the depreciations of use and wont. Muth of the same 
spirit still inspires the somewhat later monochrome painting 
of an eagle hovering in the air over a small bear, who, half 
reared on his hind legs, turns round to look up at it. Here 
there is a keen, realistic observation of natural forms, but not 
of that merely external kind which marks so much of European 
animal drawing. It shows a’direct imaginative sense of the 
life of the animal not sentimentalized into humanity, , but 
understood by means of what is common to both.” 


Of the art of the T’ang dynasty, which went before the great 
Sung period, we have only faint glimpses, for scarcely anything 
seems to have come down to us. There is, however, a portrait 
of a pony, attributed to Han Kan, that Mr. Fry takes to repre- 
sent the unknown period. He says: 


“There is in the drawing of this horse a solemnity. and 
grandeur, which must, one feels, derive from a remote antiq- 
uity. The form is revealed by a line of astonishing force and 
simplicity ; it has an intensity of definition, a containing power 
which seems to belong to another race. There is still some- 
thing left of that primal and immediate perception of form 
that the artists of Egypt and Assyria possest in the youth of 
the world, something that seems altogether to have evaporated 
from art alike in East and West. The drawing is more per- 
fectly self-contained and self-determined, has less of what is 
accidental or merely representative than even the great works 
of the Sung time. One can dimly understand from this that, 
did we know the great art of the T’ang dynasty, it might dis- 


place from its supremacy the art of the Sung. One effect of 
this precious relic is to show clearly, I think, that the picture 
of a ‘ boy riding on a goat,’ long supposed to be by Han Kan 
himself, can be nothing but a later copy, so entirely is it want- 
ing in the monumental solidity and resistance of the more recent 
acquisition. Ming art bears to the preceding Sung a period re- 
lation curiously parallel to that which fourteenth-century art in 
Europe bears to the great productions of the thirteenth. No new 
inspiration is added ; the old inspiration is still active, but every- 





Pictures from “The Burlington Magazine."’ 


A SPECIMEN OF BUDDHIST ART. 


This picture of two self-satisfied and foolish geese, dating from 
the Early Sung Period, a critic calls ‘‘a triumph of religious art” 
such as ‘*‘ perhaps only Buddhism could have inspired.” 


thing inclines to virtuosity and overrefinement. None the less, 
it is nowise despicable, and at least three pictures of the new 
collection belonging to the Ming period must count as genuine 
and inspired masterpieces. Most fascinating of allis the large 
design of two Phenixes sitting in Olympian isolation upon the 
branches of a tree, the fabulous splendor of their tails falling 
majestically across the design. In all their gestures they are at 
once birdlike and divine—a supreme effort of fantastic invention. 

“Really greater, I think, is the powerful composition of a 
Tatar shooting turtle-doves, while the horse from which he 
has dismounted stands by. There is here an unusual strength 
and severity, both in the composition and the painting, a stri- 
king survival of the virile force of Sung painting. Much more 
in the spirit of Ming art, already almost of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in its rococo elegance, is the great scene of a water party, 
which has been admirably restored since its recent acquisition 
by the trustees. One can scarcely tell whether to think of 
Watteau or Botticelli before this delicious fantasia. The note 
of mundane charm could not be finer in Watteau, but there is 
none the less a lingering religious sentiment, a wonder and a 
yearning that, without lessening the charm, hints at remoter 
and less familiar things.” 


Mr. Laurence Binyon describes, in the August Burlington 
Magazine, the Buddhist “ Lamaistic picture of Kwanyin” that 
we reproduce. Its “literary side” seems to represent a “ mys- 
tical conception of Pity at the heart of the world, perfuming 
with dropt flowers the stony mountains and the barren waters 
over which this incarnation of a divine tenderness is floating.” 
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KEATS AND MORRIS IN GERMANY 


NY ONE innocent of literature might mistake Shake- 
~*~ speare for a German if he should happen upon a collec- 
tion of German works on Bacon’s great literary con- 
temporary or hear German audiences applauding his plays. 
Teuton enthusiasm for Shakespeare may not be surprizing, but 


it seems it is a matter of surprize even to the Englishman him- 
self to hear that the German mind has gone farther, and is 





































TETHERED HORSES. 
By Chao-Meng-Fu. 

In all Chinese animal painting there is, says a well-known critic, 
‘‘a penetrating, imaginative grasp of the inner life.” 


owning to the influences of Keats, Ruskin, and William Morris. 
The new romantic school of German poets, says Prof. E. Sieper, 
of Munich University, looks upon Keats as an unrivaled model. 
In the last twenty years Ruskin and William Morris, more than 
any other Englishmen, have influenced German thought, further 
declares this professor; and a writer in the London Times is 
frank in expressing his astonishment at this statement. That 
part referring to Keats is especially notable, says this writer, 
“because his poetry seems to us so much a matter of verbal 
magic which we should expect to be beyond the ken even of 
a foreigner well acquainted with English.” This editorial 
proceeds : 


“It is always said that Byron is more admired by foreigners 
than by Englishmen, just because they can not detect the lack 
of verbal magic in his poetry. Indeed, Swinburne contended 
that his verse is improved when it is turned into good foreign 
prose. But any translation, one would think, must rub the 
bloom off the best of Keats’s poetry; and without that bloom 
what would remain ? What are the ideas which the new romantic 
poets of Germany find valuable in Keats? In his poetry we 
find, besides emotion which is exprest in his verbal magic, not 
ideas so much as an attitude toward life. He is the most un- 
worldly of poets, the one who revolts most passionately against 
the notion that life is all a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. In one respect he is farther removed from the ordinary 
man of business even than Shelley, in that he does not rebel 
against what we call the practical view of things, hut ignores 
it. Now in Germany the practical view of things has been for 
some generations embraced with an ardor unknown in England, 
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because it is new to the Germans. In the past Germans were 
always regarded as the most romantic and sentimental of races, 
They were converted from their sentiment and romance mainly, 
perhaps, by their sufferings under Napoleon. The results of 
their conversion were first fully revealed in the war of 1870. 
Since then they have been practical in all departments of life 
with a systematic enthusiasm unknown in practical England. 
“But this practical ardor of theirs was sure to provoke a 
reaction; and it is only natural that the reactionaries shouid 
turn for their inspiration to the English rebels against the prac- 
tical view of things. For modern English literature is full of 
such rebellions, just because the practical view is general and 
of long standing. William Blake was the first great rebel 
against the triumphant common sense of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and his writings are now, we believe, beginning to be 
studied in Germany. Keats did not rebel formally; rather in 
his works he represented a state of being freed from all ma- 
terial interests and exprest a series of passions perfectly dis- 
interested. In him they were real passions, and their reality 
is what makes his poetry as strange and vivid as moonlight. 
It is worth noticing that the two other writers mentioned by 
Professor Sieper were both ardent admirers of Keats. They 
preached directly that of which Keats indirectly persuades us 
—the enormous value of beauty to the life of man. Ruskin, 
because of his waywardness, his frequent errors on matters of 
fact, his sometimes unscrupulous sentimentality, has lost much 
of his influence in England. We are so familiar with him that 
we forget how many momentous things he said for the first 
time. But in Germany, no doubt, his whole view of life is still 
unfamiliar; for the Germans have just attained to that general 
state of opinion against which he rebelled so fiercely in England. 
There is the same novelty for them in his ideas as there was a 
generation ago in the ideas against which he protested. For 
us he is just becoming old-fashioned ; but for them he is a young 
contemporary, crying out against the heresies of yesterday, 
exposing the fallacies that are still everywhere triumphant.” 


Morris, so this writer thinks, might easily come into a regard 
abroad that his own country denies him because the main issues 


A PICTURE OF-THE EARLIEST CHINESE PERIOD. 


Attributed to Han Kan. 


There is here something of that ‘primal and immediate per- 
ception of form” possest by ‘‘artists of the youth of the world, 
now “evaporated from art alike in East and West.” 


for which he contended are not in these distant lands obscured 
by the lesser interests that at home cling about his name. In 
London, Morris was called a “ poetic upholsterer ” and there was 
*a depreciation in the phrase which exprest a very common 
opinion about Morris,” for “he lived in London, made speeches 
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at street-corners, and had his shop for every one to see in 
Oxford Street.” But— 


“In Germany they see him from farther off, and they see the 
most thorough, systematic, and inspired rebel against what he 
would have called the prevailing devil-worship of the worid. 
For them the politician, the tradesman, the archeological re- 
vivalist are all lost in the poet and prophet. We can by an 
effort of imagination conjecture how different is the ideal state 
described in ‘ News from Nowhere’ from the ideal state of the 
Pan-German; and, when we have done this, we can form some 
notion of the significance which ‘News from Nowhere’ must 
have for a German who can not see the millennium in Pan- 
German ideals. In England Morris is in conflict with the lack 
of ideals, with a merely hand-to-mouth notion of life. In Ger- 
many he must seem to be at war with a contrary ideal, with 
all that principled and systematic materialism which has made 
the success of modern Germany. Perhaps in Morris’ poetry 
and in his visionary and controversial prose the German hears 
the long-supprest voices of his own past, and remembers once 
more the old Germany full of legends and dreams and disinter- 
ested wonder. Morris tries to tell us how to re-create a world 
such as that. He tries, some would say, to put the clock back. 
But that is begging the whole question. He would argue that 
we and the modern Germans have merely put the clock out of 
order. They are the last people in the world we should expect 
to listen to him; but Professor Sieper tells us they are listen- 
ing; and that may be the first sign of the return of the old 
German spirit.” 





OUR SILENT ARMY OF PLAYWRIGHTS 


‘T= ENORMOUS rewards of the successful playwright 
seem to set the whole world writing plays. It doubt- 
less looks easy to the tyro. Mr. Belasco describes a 
table that stands by his bedside piled three feet deep with 
manuscripts. They are plays that have rained upon him from) 
all parts of the country, and they are only the siftings of a 
much larger pile that have seemed to his staff of readers worth 
a glance from his eye. As the newcomers arrive his boy lifts 
the pile and places them at the bottom. So Mr. Belasco’s 
leisure hours are spent over a task that never ends. If one 
wonders who may make up the army of writers that supply him 
and similar managers, he is ready with hints that may help us 
uncover an aspiring playwright even in our own family circle. 
In The Sunday Magazine we read this: 


“It is inconceivable that some one of your acquaintance is 
not at the present moment confidently at work upon some play 
which will soon be confided to the tender consideration of some 
producer—perh ips to myself, as likely as not. And with what 
pride! The peacock has nothing in the way of vanity on the 
young, new, fledgling playwright! And these conditions hold 
true in every walk of life. 

“The woman of society, tired for a time of social activities, 
without hesitation flies to the writing of a play, thinking thus 
to achieve the fulfilment of a hastily conceived ambition to 
shine as a literary person. The business man, perhaps because 
he is imprest with the dramatic aspect of certain transactions 
that have fallen within his experience, with something of diffi- 
dence, perhaps, takes up the writing of a play; the scholar, the 
teacher, the propagandist, imprest with the opportunity the 
theater affords for the spread of ideas, hurriedly take up their 
pens and write what they fondly believe to be plays. They are 
all at it—politicians, newspaper men, mechanics, clerks, dress- 
makers, firemen and policemen, motormen, grocers, butchers, 
cooks, any number of them—all are writing plays. 

“T do not say this in jest. Itis sober fact. There is nota 
calling I have named, and I do not believe that the census man 
on his recent rounds enumerated many, that are not represented 
in the authorship. of plays that have been sent me for approval. 
Your cook is a persistent playwright, and so is your lady’s maid. 
The plumber playwright long ago ceased to be a novelty. The 
chauffeur playwright is an established fact, and I suppose the 
aeronaut playwright will be with us before long. These state- 
ments may seem extreme and absurd; but the fact is serious; 
it is appalling. 

“T may say here that it is, of course, out of the question that 
all these people should succeed in their purpose of writing prac- 
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ticable plays, much less successful ones. The greater number 
of these hastily enlisted aspirants have not even an elementary 
conception of the qualifications requisite for one who is going 
to make a business of playwriting. The drama, more fully than 
any other representative art, gives us a picture of life. It 
counterfeits with marvelous closeness, despite its artificial 
limits, the conditions of reality, and does this with preciseness 
and attention to minute details absent from all other forms of 


KWANYIN. 


From a Chinese picture in the British Museum, by an unknown 
painter of the Yian dynasty. Here, according to an interpreter, 
is seen ‘‘Pity at the heart of the world, perfuming with dropt 
flowers the stony mountains and barren waters over which this 
incarnation of a divine tenderness is floating.’’ 


representation. For this reason I think we are safe in assuming 
that the demands of the drama upon its creators are greater 
than those of any other art. The dramatist’s must be the mas- 
ter mind which knows everything; his the world’s heart which 
feels everything; his the upper soul which experiences, tran- 
scends, everything.” 


It goes without saying that most of the crowd will remain 
dumb inglorious playwrights, and for the very reason that the 
thing that looks so easy is really one of the hardest of all. The 
new playwright, says Mr. Belacso, “ should first make certain 
that he has a story to tell, the nature of which is drama; that 
is, a real story which unfolds in a dramatic way vital experi- 
ences in the lives of his characters, and not merely a loosely 
connected succession of distantly related incidents, as is so fre- 
quently the work of the tyro at dramatic construction.” Then— 


“Tn the telling of his story, he should employ such agencies, 
and only such agencies, as are essential to its proper realization 
by the people across the footlights, the audience; always bear- 
ing in mind that if he is going to reproduce during two hours’ 
acting upon the stage a series of events that in reality covers 
an enofmously greater period of time, he must bar all unessen- 
tial details. The incidental accompaniments of real life drama 
should only rarely be included. In other words, the drama is 
the extracted essence of life put up in condensed form for quick 
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assimilation, and there should not be too many wrappings to 
the package. 

“If I could use but one word in which to sum up the advice 
of which young playwrights seem to stand most in need, the 
word I should choose is, concentrate. It is the besetting sin of 
the young dramatist that he will not concentrate. I say this 
advisedly. Of the many thousands of plays yearly sent for my 
approval by far the greater portion are rendered valueless from 
a producing view-point through their lack of concentration. 

“This fault is shown in many phases of play construction as 
practised by the raw hand at the business; but especially in 
one particular does it put a hopeless blight upon the work that 
contains it. This is in the playwright’s inability to concen- 
trate the sympathetic interest of the audience upon that char- 
acter or set of characters which in the natural order of events 
should receive it. It is a fatal defect to have two or three 
heroes, heroines, or villains, all more or less equal in importance, 
and all exerting pulls upon the sympathies of the audience. 
The playwright should single out one couple from among the 
characters in his piece, and concentrate upon them the atten- 
tion, the interest, and the affection of his audience, and he 
should ruthlessly thrust into the background any figure that 
steps forward and threatens to disturb the priority of interest 
the leading characters enjoy.” 





TRYING TO MAKE STUDENTS STUDY 


IEWED as public-service corporations, the colleges 

\ ) should be expected to return to the public which supports 

them, the best service that can be had. But a well- 
known professor is quoted as admitting that “ the American col- 
lege is deficient, and unnecessarily deficient alike in earnestness 
and pedagogical intelligence; that in consequence our college 
students are (and for the most part, emerge) flighty, superficial, 
and immature, lacking, as a class, concentration, seriousness, 
and thoroughness.” Part of the blame is put upon the students 
themselves. The goals sought by the student are many, but in 
striving to reach them, says Mr. Arthur W. Page, “ the average 
undergraduate puts not his trust in scholarship.” As a conse- 
quence of this the American college does not give to the coun- 
try “men who have been taught to train their minds.” 

Mr. Page has collected a variety of facts from recent visits to 
Harvard and Princeton, which he details in an elaborate article 
in the September World’s Work. He does not exempt these 
two institutions from the charge. He tells us wherein they 
have been made conscious of shortcomings and are trying to 
work amendments, their presidents being “ educational ‘ insur- 
gents ’ with plans for reform and a desire for greater efficiency.” 
Harvard awoke to its needs, we are told, through an investiga- 
tion which revealed that “ neither the faculty nor any member 
of it had accurate knowledge of the efficiency of the instruction 
in the college.” Mr. Page writes: 


“The amount of work done by the students, and the amount 
which the instructors supposed was done were widely at vari- 
ance. The instructors seemed to think that each course should 
require about six hours a week outside of the three hours spent 
in the lecture-room. The average, as reported by the under- 
graduates, was less than three and one-half hours a week. 
More than half of these reports came from highest-rank men. 
The poorer workers probably spent less than two and a half 
hours. As the committee reported, ‘The average amount of 
study was discreditably small.’ 

“Weekly quizzes were begun in almost every course. The 
office became stricter about absences. The screws were put on 
in an effort to force the undergraduates to work. But the elect- 
ive system still offered the unawakened and shiftless student 
one escape. The large preliminary courses could not be made 
so exacting as the smaller courses which followed. The lazy, 
therefore, chose the preliminary courses in all kinds of unre- 
lated subjects, from Indic philology to fine arts. 

“These measures have resulted in more work, but, as Presi- 
dent Wilson said of the work at Princeton, ‘ not enough’to get 
excited about.’ 

“ A second investigation made in 1909 showed plainly enough 
the reason for the lack of intellectual enthusiasm in Harvard 
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(and the evil is as prevalent in other institutions as in Harvard, 
tho few have been so frank about admitting it). The follow- 
ing are the reasons given by Students for not striving for 
scholarship honors or a degree with distinction: 


UNDERGRADUATE REASONS AGAINST SCHOLARSHIPS 


No. of 
Reason Students 
Would interfere with other pursuits more worth while ........ 47 
Would require too much specializing, ..............cccceceeeceee 35 
Did not think it is worth while ..............ccccceccesceccevces 33 
Did not think it is worth the effort ...............cecceccceccees 28 
Did not feel that they had enough natural ability to try ...... 23 
Did not know of it, or on account of not being started right in 
PPT WOE Ss oS. oat sonata bcs Pec oak baa ea bied wala veoees 20 
PAD AOE BOT MAINO 55s oes wining eb 50d S Se RAC TRS SUNd pc cahbwee 18 


“ And a variety of other reasons showed a disbelief in the 
value of scholarship. Even a third of the candidates for honors 
answered ‘ no’ to the question: ‘Do you consider rank, or a de- 
gree with distinction, or a literary prize to be a trustworthy 
indication of ability ?’ 

“ The undergraduate feels that the by-products of his college 
life are more important than the main business.” 


If Harvard or Princeton should develop a faculty in which 
every man is a real teacher or should develop a system under 
which all the faculty are obliged to teach effectively, says Mr. 
Page, it would be a national, not a local, achievement. He 
characterizes some college teachers as “ so casual” in the man- 
ner of introducing their subjects that “the undergraduate feels 
it isnot a matter of great importance.” Still others “ of a nig- 
gardly nature, monopolize the subjects themselves, acquire 
knowledge without end, but allow very little to escape for the 
benefit of their classes.” When President Wilson took the helm 
at Princeton, he tackled the subject by waging war on the long- 
distance method of transmission of learning. This was the 
means he employed: 


“ Every lecturer was to meet a certain number of the men in 
his course, in groups of four or five, at least once a week. The 
other students who were not in the lecturers’ sections met pre- 
ceptors who had charge of them in three out of their tive courses. 
Every boy went three times a week to an informal conference 
with his preceptor—his particular teacher—and twice a week 
to conferences with lecturers. 

“ At first there was some opposition to this scheme by the 
lecturers, but it has died out, for they find that the conferences 
are as helpful to them as to the boys. The lecturers can tell 
from their conferences whether or not the lectures or the read- 
ing have taken hold of their classes. President Wilson told me 
of his own course in jurisprudence that, when he first began to 
lecture, seventeen years ago, he talked on the assumption that 
the boys had done enough of the reading he assigned to under- 
stand the A B C of the subject. He soon came to the conclu- 
sion that this was an unwarranted assumption. He was obliged 
to explain every new point, even every term. This laborious 
process did not leave a great deal of time for the more signifi- 
cant and broader aspects of the subject. Now he is again lec- 
turing on the assumption with which he began. But now it is 
founded on fact—at least somewhat on fact. These informal 
conferences—the preceptorial system—constitute his first attack 
upon the old condition. He allows the corporals of the teach- 
ing army to handle a few men at a time, and if they are good 
corporals they can do this as well as the generals, and the gen- 
erals are given much more intelligent troops to lead in the 
larger intellectual maneuvers.” 


The preceptorial conferences have nothing of the classroom 
stiffness about them, as this shows: 


“The boys sit around. They can smoke if they wish... . 
The men are unembarrassed, at ease, and comfortable. They 
are not even required to attend, but they do so, because with- 
out the preceptor’s approval they can not take the examinations 
for the course. Some of the preceptors have established such 
relations with their men that when one is absent he will ex- 
plain later his non-appearance as if he had missed a dinner en- 
gagement. There is no longer a gulf between the faculty and 
the undergraduates. The preceptors in particular know their 
men, and know them well, for they meet the same men three 
times a week. Some of the preceptors have been elected hon- 
orary members of the undergraduate clubs, and it is not an un- 
common sight to see preceptors and students dining together.” 
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| WHAT AMERICA IS: How it has been made so | 
THE MAKING OF AMERICA 


Edited by U. S. Senator Roht. M. La Follette 


And written by 370 of the men who have actually made the America of Today, including 
Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, James J. Hill, Elihu Root, Grover 


Cleveland, Thomas A. Edison and the greatest industrial organizers of America—making the 


Most Important Work Ever Printed in This Country 
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Before “The Making of America” spoke, the history of American achievement was but little more than debate. 
This splendid work cancels debate and hands down to posterity a decision from which no appeal can be taken. 


A CONTINENT HAS COME OF AGE 


SOME of the We have become the leading business nation of time, when the individual American is called SOME of the 
AUTHORS : the world. We have acquired one half the wealth upon to decide for himself questions which ~,;yimwape. 
oe ———__ of the earth. Our farmers produce one-half the will have a permanent effect upon himself and AUTHORS :_ 
CARNEGIE food consumed by all the people who inhabit the his business and his posterity. 
globe and our factories clothe three-fourths of 2 : bane ROOSEVELT 
HILL them. Single American cities manufacture more The Making o. America” should be the most TAFT 
FISH than any foreign nation. The product of the Prominent work in every library in America, pri- CORTELYOU 
BUTLER American workshops is equal to that of all Europe. V@te oF public. Every man in business needs it— 
p : JORDAN 
ELIOT ; : "every man beginning a career doubly needs it. SPEED 
GROSSCUP The energy of the American workman is esti- Every lawyer, every doctor, every professional 
mated to equal that of Germany, France and Eng- ‘ : METCALFE 
THURSTON q y &- man, every student will find it the most useful 
GOMPERS land combined. We pay out in wages more than ; : KIRCHOFF 
y reference work in existence. 
BREWER all the rest of the world put together. Three-fourths aie DUNTLEY 
CLEVELAND of all the inventions are conceived by American It is illustrated, not with pictures of men, but NEWCOMB 
NIXON brains and executed by American craftsmen. It is with hundreds of pictures about men, giving more EDISON 
WRIGHT estimated that more money is given away in New information in five minutes than can be obtained VANDERLIP 
McCORMICK York than is spent for food in London. elsewhere in as many hours. The information is ROBERTS 
FLINT Ww h ith supplemented by hundreds of diagrammatic charts, HADLEY 
MUNSTER. e have seen our country grow—we have, with mathematically drawn to scale—in this, a complete SWIFT 
BERG our own eyes, beheld rege ky ve re pageant oe record of American achievement. More than 10,000 PAULLIN 
WHEELER call American Success. But "lef i ma colored designs are used. Government experts of MOODY 
HARVEY — epg hore pee _ es sraglao nya every nation were employed in bringing together BELL 
edge 0 why and how , this information. ARCHIBALD 
FIELD the essential possession of every American under 
HERBERT the flag. In other words, the individual Amer- Many thousand sets of the work have been couumese 
BONAPARTE ican does not know how America was made, subscribed for by the heads of Governments, cab- HUTCHINS 
FOLK because of the conspicuous fact he has had no_ inet officers, members of the diplomatic corps, KNOX 
MELVILLE way of knowing it—no quick and easy and Federal and State judges, United States senators REID 
MILES feasible method of getting that desirable infor- and representatives, governors, heads of universi- ariel 
ROOT mation. And the need of this information was_ ties, professors and men prominent in American 323 Others 
never so apparent as it is at the present industry. 
To meet an extraordinary public demand, ,..” THE MAKING OF 
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mailing checks, either for dividends 
or withdrawals. 
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safe, conservative. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


HE pleasant imagery in the poem 

“Emilia” does not receive the acd- 
vantage of a perfect musical setting. Awk- 
ward hitches, hesitant phrases, and slighty 
dissonant stanzas break the thread of 
melody. Otherwise the verses measure i. 
the high standard of The Atlantic Monthi,, 
They move with a glittering veil of romance 
and mystery. They have an outline in vague- 
ness and are flung out to be apprehended, noi 
dissected. 


Emilia 
By ELLEN ANGus FRENCH 


Halfway up the Hemlock valley turnpike, 
In the bend of Silver Water’s arm, 
Where the deer come trooping down at even, 
Drink the cowslip pool, and fear no harm, 
Dwells Emilia, 
Flower of the fields of Camlet Farm. 


Sitting sewing by the western window 
As the too brief mountain sunshine flies, 
Hast thou seen a slender-shouldered figure 
With a chestnut braid, Minerva-wise, 
Round her temples, 
Shadowing her gray, enchanted eyes? 


When the freshets flood the Silver Water, 
When the swallow fiying northward braves 
Sleeting rains that sweep the birchen foothills 
Where the windflowers’ pale plantation waves 
(Fairy gardens 
Springing from the dead leaves in their graves) 


Falls forgotten, then, Emilia’s needle; 
Ancient ballads, fleeting through her brain, 
Sing the cuckoo and the English primrose, 
Outdoors calling with a quaint refrain; 
And a rainbow 
Seems to brighten through the gusty rain. 


Forth she goes, in some old dress and faded, 
Fearless of the showery shifting wind; 
Kilted are her skirts to clear the mosses, 
And her bright braids in a kerchief pinned,— 
Younger sister 
Of the damsel-errant Rosalind. 


While she helps to serve the harvest supper 
In the lantern-lighted village hall, 
Moonlight rises on the burning woodland, 
Echoes dwindle from the distant Fall. 
Hark, Emilia! 
-In her ear the airy voices call. 


Hidden papers in the dusky garret, 
Where her few and secret poems lie,— 
Thither flies her heart to join her treasure, 
While she serves, with absent-musing eye, 
Mighty tankards 
Foaming cider in the glasses high. 


“Would she mingle with her young companions!” 
Vainly do her aunts and uncles say; 
Ever, from the village sports and dances, 
Early missed, Emilia slips away. 
Whither vanished? 
With what unimagined mates to play? 


Did they seek her, wandering by the water, 
They should find her comrades shy and strange: 
Queens and princesses and saints and fairies, 
Dimly moving in a cloud of change:— 
Desdemona; 
Mariana of the Moated Grange. 


Up this valley to the fair and market 
When young farmers from the southward ride, 
Oft they linger at a sound of chanting 
In the meadows by the turnpike side; 
Long they listen, 
Deep in fancies of a fairy bride. 
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We take from The Atlantic this suggestive, 
impressionistic pen-sketch of Whistler. 


Whistler 
(At the Metropolitan Museum) 
By MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON 


so sharp the sword, so airy the defense! 

* As ’twere a play, or delicate pretense; 
so fine and strange—so subtly-poiséd, too— 
rhe egoist that looks forever through! 
That winged spirit—air and grace and fire— 
A-flutter at the frame, is your desire; 
Nay, it is you—who never knew the net, 
Exquisite, vain—whom we shall not forget! 


Mr. Padraic Colum belongs to the 


“younger choir” of Ireland that is rapidly 
rising into literary prominence under such 
leaders as John Synge and W. B. Yeats. 
Mr. Colum has published several volumes 
of verse and has placed two or three success- 


ful plays. “ An Idyll” is one of his latest con- 


tributions to the London Nation. 


An Idyll 
By Papraic CoLuM 


Good-night! We've watched together, and have seen 
the woods grow black. 

Good-night! The moth-like owls sweep out upor 
their track. 


You stay at last at my bosom with your beauty 
young and rare, 

Tho your light limbs are as limber as the foal’s 
that follows the mare, 

Brow fair and young and stately, where thought 
has now begun, 

Hair bright as the breast of the eagle when he 
strains up to the sun! 


In the space of a broken castle I found you on a day 
When the call of the new-come cuckoo went with 
me all the way; 





LACK OF MONEY 
Was a Godsend in This Case. 





It is not always that a lack of money is a 
benefit. 

A lady, of Green Forest, Ark., owes her 
health to the fact that she could not pay in 
advance the fee demanded by a specialist to 
treat her for stomach trouble. In telling of 
her case she says: 

“‘T had been treated by four different 
physicians during 10 years of stomach 
trouble. Latel called on another who 
told me he could not cure me; that I had 
neuralgia of the stomach. Then I went toa 
specialist who told me I had catarrh of the 
stomach and said he could cure me in four 
months but would have to have his money 
down. I could not raise the necessary sum 
and in my extremity I was led to quit coffee 
and try Postum. 

“So I stopped coffee and gave Postum a 
thorough trial and the results have been 
magical. I now sleep well at night, some- 
thing I had not done for a long time; the 
ban in my stomach is gone and I am a 

ifferent woman. ; 

_ ‘IT dreaded to quit coffee because every 
time I have tried to stop it I suffered from 
severe headaches, so I continued to drink it 
although I had reason to believe it was 
injurious to me and was the cause of my 
stomach trouble and extreme nervousness. 
But when I had Postum to shift to it was 
different. 

“To my surprise I did not miss coffee 
when I began to drink Postum. 

‘Coffee had been steadily and surely 
killing me and I didn’t fully realize what 
was doing it until I quit and changed to 
Postum. ’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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There are three ways of sending a ‘‘Night 
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PETRIFAX Cement Coating 


Without it rain and dampness are sure to penetrate, 
comeing, damage and unsanitary conditions. 

Petrifax waterproofs the exterior. It consists of a min- 
eral base, which is carried into the pores of the cement b: 
a Volatile liquid, which evaporates quickly, leaving a ha 
yet elastic surface that will not crack, chip nor peel, even 
under climatic changes. To cement and stucco it gives a 
uniform and pleasing color that these materials them- 
selves never have, and without destroying their texture. 

Let us tell you more about this successful waterproof 
sosting. We are always glad to answer questions. Ask 

‘or 


DexterBrothersCo., 117 Broad St, Boston, Mase. 


* 
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You stood by the loosened stones that were rough 
and black with age, 

The fawn beloved of the hunter in the panther’s 
broken cage! 






So we went down together by paths your child 
hood knew, 

Remote you went beside me, like the spirit of the 
dew; 

Hard were the hedge-rows still, sloe-bloom was 
their scanty dower: 

You slipt it within your bosom, the bloom that 
scarce is flower ! 












And now you stay at my bosom with your beauty 
young and rare, 

Tho your light limbs are as limber as the foal’s 
that follows the mare, 

But always I will see you on paths your childhood 
knew 

When remote you went beside me like the spirit 
of the dew ! 












“The Fiddler’s Farewell,” contributed to 
the current Nation (London) by Alfred 
Noyes, is a readable poem that swings along 
with an easy melody and an obvious pathos. 









The Fiddler’s Farewell 






By ALFRED NoyYEs 





With my fiddle to my shoulder, 
And my hair turning gray, 
And my heart growing older, 
I must shuffle on my way, 
Tho there’s not a hearth to greet me, 
I must reap as I sowed, 
And—the sunset shall meet me 
At the turn of the road. 













O, the whin’s a dusky yellow, 
And the road a rosy white, 

And the blackbird’s call is mellow 
At the falling of night, 

And there’s honey in the heather 
Where we'll make our last abode, 

My tunes and me together, 

At the turn of the road. 











I have fiddled for your city, 
Thro’ market-place and inn, 
I have poured forth my pity 
On your grief and your sin! 
But your riches are your burden, 
And your pleasure is your goad, 
I’ve the whin-gold for guerdon 
At the turn of the road. 
















Your village lights’ll call me 
As the lights of home the dead, 
But a black night befall me 
Ere your pillows rest my head! 
God be praised, tho’ like a jewel 
Every cottage casement showed, 
There’s a star that’s not so cruel 
At the turn of the road. 











Nay, beautiful and kindly 
Are the faces drawing nigh; 

But I gaze at- them blindly 
And hasten, hasten by; 
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For O, no face of wonder | 


On earth has ever glowed 
Like the one that waits me yonder 
At the turn of the road. 


Her face is lit with splendor! 
She dwells beyond the skies! 
But deep, deep and tender 
Are the tears in her eyes. 
The angels see them glistening 
In pity for my load; 
And—she’s waiting there, she’s listening 
At the turn of the road. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
TWO LEADERS OF THE “OLD GUARD” 


UR energetic ex-President says in a 
public statement that the leaders of 

the New York Republican machine “will 
have all the fight they want” in opposing 
his principles at the Republican State Con- 
vention. Evidently the “Old Guard”’ have 
a battle before them, and it is now an 


opportune moment, “just before the battle,” 
to size up the generals. Mr. Burton J. Hen- 
drick gives us in the current McClure’s an 
interesting estimate of two of their leaders, 
William Barnes, Jr., of Albany, and James 
W. Wadsworth, Speaker of the New York 
Assembly. Mr. Hendrick considers that 
“were a successor to Platt possible under 
present conditions, Barnes would unquestion- 
ably be that successor, as he is the strongest 
and ablest leader in the State. Moreover: 

Barnes furnishes an interesting study in 
heredity and social environment. By all 


outward signs he should have been a man 
of light and leading in his community. He 


comes of the most approved New England || 


stock; the first William Barnes was one of 
the original settlers of Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1635. Barnes’ father was William Barnes, 
the first Insurance Commissioner of New 
York; his grandfather was Thurlow Weed, 
one of the founders of the Republican y;arty 
in New York State. Weed was clearly a 
two-sided figure: together with an unex- 
ampled and not overscrupulous ability at 
political manipulation, he had real capacity 
for unselfish public service. A student of 
heredity might reasonably conclude that 
William Barnes had inherited much of his 
grandfather’s political acumen without the 
latter’s real patriotism and gift for public 
usefulness. History furnishes a similar case 
in Aaron Burr, who inherited in large measure 
the intellectual keenness of his philosophic 
grandfather, Jonathan Edwards, without 
taking over his moral enthusiasms. Barnes 
was trained in a quiet, well-bred home; as 
a child, he was a favorite of his distinguished 
grandfather, who remembered him hand- 
somely in his will. He was a studious boy, 
with a fondness for reading and writing; at 
the Albany Academy, where he prepared for 
Harvard, he ranked second in his class. In 
Harvard, likewise, he made a highly credit- 
able record. He was graduated magna cum 
laude in 1888, nineteenth in a class of nearly 
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Is Your Appearance Worth a Postal— 





or a two cent stamp? 

That’s the only expense attached to 
your getting a real style book—an 
absolute authority in fashions for men. 

Furthermore, the Adler-Rochester 
Style Book—for Falland Winter, 1910- 
11—shows what is possible in clothes. 

It takes you through the famous 
Adler-Rochester plant—the finest 
tailoring institution in the world. It 
tells, briefly and interestingly, the reason 


You’ll find that the merchant who 
handles our clothes in your town has 
vour interests at heart. Otherwise he’d 
be selling other clothes—entirely in 
his own interests. 


The name and address of this mer- 
chant‘accompanies the Adler-Roches- 
ter Fall Style Book. 





why our clothes are worn by the best 
dressed men today. 


We've designed forty-one styles this 
Fall. Let this book be your guide in 
which style is best for you. 


Learn from it how the fest first- 
grade clothes are made, and how you 
may get them at ordinary good clothes’ 
prices. Then you'll realize why you 
will be better dressed —and without 
any greater outlay—if you demand 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


The value of this book to you—or 
to any man who esteems his appear- 
ance—is priceless. 

Yet it is yours for a simple request. 
Ask for Edition K, and mail today. To 
delay may be to forget. To forget is 
to continue buying clothes haphazard 
—to be a loser in purse and in appear- 
ance. Act now! 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














three hundred, taking honors in his favor- 
ite subjects, history, political science, and | 
metaphysics. | 

All this makes rather strange reading now, | 
for the familiar sight of William Barnes in 
the café of the Ten Eyck Hotel, surrounded 
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by a hilarious and bibulous company, sug- 
gests little of the sanctity and modest culture 
usually associated with the name of John 
Harvard. The man’s personality and politi- 
cal methods would rather imply an origin 
from the ranks of Tammany Hall. He is 
a big, brazen, loud-talking man—red-faced, 
red-necked, well dressed, and with precisely 
that bullyish energy, that capacity to rule 
through fear, that daredevil wilfulness and 
determination never to compromise with his 
opponents, which explain the rise of so many 
Tammany chieftains. The old-time Tam- 
many leader, as a young man, forged ahead 
in politics by virtue of his ability with his 
fists; and though Barnes probably has no 
exceptional pugilistic talents, it is by politi- 
eal hard fighting, hard hitting, and giving 
no quarter, that he has made his way. 
Even among his immediate followers few 
love Barnes, though everybody fears him. 
He is unquestionably a man of great physical 
and mental force; ,he is constantly moving, 
and even when engaged in private conver- 
sation he stalks up and down the room, 
talking rapidly, incisively, in a quick, stac- 
cato voice that sometimes approaches a 
snarl, emphasizing his remarks by wildly 
waving a cigaret. Barnes, indeed, is an 
irrepressible talker, and at his famous politi- 
cal dinners, surrounded by his cheering 
followers, he is possest of a certain rough 
eloquence. On these occasions, as on all 
others, he discusses political matters with 
an engaging frankness and makes no attempts 
to conceal the secrets of his political success. 

And in politics Barnes is an out-and-out 
materialist. He judges all party workers by 
their ability to “show results’; and_ by re- 
sults he means the votes that they can deliver 
on election day. By this same test Barnes 
himself has by no means been a failure. 
When he took charge at Albany in 1890, the 
town was a hopelessly Democratic strong- 
hold, and until 1899 it had never had a Re- 
publican Mayor. In that year, however, 
Barnes elected a Republican administration 
and has kept the city Republican ever since. 
He has accomplished this by thorough or- 
ganization and the plentiful use of money. 
Before all elections he assesses the local office- 
holders; and, according to its political en- 
emies, the Republican organization acquires 
the sinews from even more doubtful sources. 
Whatever the truth of these charges,—and 
they have never been proved—Albany has 
a well-deserved reputation of being a wide- 
open town. Barnes’s theory of administra- 
tion is to give the people “what they want.” 
His organization makes no effort to enforce 
the laws against gambling, Sunday liquor 
selling, or houses of prostitution. As a 
political philosopher Barnes believes in the 
European system of “segregation”; and it 
is this, he thinks, that makes his control so 
impregnable. 


Barnes’ “closest associate” has been 
“Young Jim” Wadsworth, who has been 
Speaker of the Assembly during the struggle 
of the last two years. Mr. Hendrick thinks 
that “in many ways Wadsworth is the most 
interesting political figure in the State.” 
Says he: 


Political observers should not overlook 
the part played in this anti-Hughes cam- 
paign by men representing the higher social 
class—college men of Anglo-Saxon lineage. 
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Even Allds was a college man—the proud *Artist —- 
@ Music fis 


wearer of a Phi Beta Kappa key. Harvard, 
The simplest and clearest 


as already noted, can lay claim to Barnes; 
and its great sister university, Yale, enrolls 
for artistic interpretation 


Wadsworth among its graduates. The Wads- 
worth clan in western New York State is 
about the nearest thing we have in this 
country to the great county families of Eng- 
land; Wadsworth and his social environ- 
ment seem almost to have stept out of the 
pages of Anthony Trollope. In the latter | | 
part of the eighteenth century the first James 
Wadsworth moved from Connecticut to Liv- 







“‘Artistic Interpretation’? means the vary- 
ing expression of “me and tone which the 


“Young Jim” entered Yale in the class 
of 1898, and there he proved himself worthy 
of his training and ancestry. His personal 
charm, his lack of snobbishness, his hard 
work for the glory of his college, easily made 
him the most popular man in his class. His 
chief undergraduate enthusiasm was athletics; 
his great ambition—an ambition which was 
realized—was to obtain a place on the base- 
ball team. At the end of his course, Wads- 
worth enlisted in the Spanish war, and saw 
service in Porto Rico and later in the Phil- 
ippines. Returning home, he married the 


ingston County in New York State and| |} | Lary cli" \ cres musician introduces into his playing, and 
purchased thirty-five thousand acres from wis ae th which eliminates “mechanical effects.’ 
the Indians. Backed by these enormous] | Till eh HUN, Ordinary music-rolls contain very few indi- i. 
landed interests, the Wadsworths for more Ve » Shnike a cations for artistic interpretation, because 
than a century have dominated the county Mae ERI. the sheet- music, from which they are 
socially, politically, and financially. 4 ut copied, contain only the principal ones. 
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**Artistyle’’ Music-Rolls contain indica- 
tions for a// delicate variations of time and 
tone, being especially edited by authori- 
tative musicians—are the clearest and 
simplest made. Comparison of the accom- 
panying pictures illustrate this. 


**Artistyle’’? 88-note Music-Rolls are play- 
able on any make of player-piano. Com- 


plete catalog will be mailed upon request. 
daughter of John Hay, ex-Secretary of State, The New 88-Note 
and settled down to a delightful domestic life. 


Wadsworth was bred to no business or pro- An “‘Artistyle”’ The Ordinary ANGELUS Player-Piano 


fession; he was simply a gentleman farmer, | Mysic-Roll Music-Roll 
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gave Governor Higgins and President Roose- 
, velt an excuse for interfering to reform con- 
ditions. These public-spirited leaders hit 
upon Wadsworth as the most available 
house-cleaner, and, at their dictation, he 
was elected Speaker. Wadsworth’s early acts 
justified their confidence. He deprived the 
grafters of the old régime of their power, 
and the Speakership became clean, probably 
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Hughes came to Albany, had his whole life 
before him. No young man ever had a 
greater opportunity for real public service 
along the most enlightened lines. Every- 
thing about the man would have made him 
a powerful factor for political decency. As 
he stood upon the Speaker’s rostrum, before 
his hundred and fifty associates, few of whom 
had had his opportunities or possest his 
abilities, his very presence was an example. 
Anything a clean young man like this stood 
for must necessarily be right; “ Young Jim”’ 
was straight; and his advocacy of any par- 
ticular measure was in itself the most power- 
ful argument in its favor. 

The psychologist of politics must explain 
why, with every possible incentive to as- 
sume positive leadership in favor of the 
Hughes ideals, Wadsworth should now have 
turned his back upon them. It was about 
three years ago that his admirers first noticed 
a change in his behavior. He began to refer 
on the public platform to his “instinctive 
horror of reformers,’ and to select for his 
political associates the political enemies of 
Governor Hughes. From a mild neutrality 
he passed into active hostility. By degrees 
he seemed to have come under the influence 
of William Barnes, until, as the philosophers 
at Albany put it, “Wadsworth is playing 
Faust to Barnes’ Mephistopheles.’’ Probably 
ambition had something to do with Wads- 
worth’s destruction; he made the same mis- 
take that so many well-bred young men have 
made of thinking that the way to get ahead 
in political life is to fraternize with the gang. 
It is significant that, at the Saratoga con- 
vention of 1908, Wadsworth was Barnes’ 
candidate for Governor against Hughes. 
Perhaps, also, under Wadsworth’s veneer of 
democratic amiability there may have been 
the solid substance of Bourbonism—an un- 
conscious sense of class privilege, of the 
inherent right of capital and corporate inter- 
ests to control. Whatever the cause, the 
fact remains that Wadsworth has deliberately 
thrown his fortunes with the disjecta mem- 
bra of the old Platt régime. In the last ses- 
sion he exerted all his influence to protect 
them and to humiliate Hughes. Thus, as a 
result of the Allds disclosures, the most 
enlightened members of the Legislature ad- 
vocated a resolution calling for a thorough 
investigation of legislative corruption. It 
was a sorry sight to see Wadsworth leave 
the Speaker’s chair and argue against this 
resolution on the floor; but it graphically 
portrayed the extent to which he had rur 
the political rake’s progress at Albany. 





DISCHARGED IN DISHONOR 
ESS than a year ago a French soldier 
named Michel, of the thirty-first In- 
fantry of the Line, in company with Graby, 
a fellow private, was found guilty of murder- 
ing an elderly woman in a train and was 
sentenced by court martial to twenty years’ 
hard labor and dismissal from the army. His 
companion was sentenced to be shot. A 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail 
graphically describes Michel’s degradation 
from the ranks of the Zouaves. 


“Tt appears that Graby is the worse of the 
two,” said a Zouave, diving into the volumi- 
nous folds of his red trousers after a cigaret. 
“ Parbleu!”—only it was another word— 
replied his neighbor, a chasseur & pied, “they 
ought to give them both to Deibler to be 
shortened!” 





The Zouaves—a natty, sunburnt set of men 
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—were drawn up in one corner of the vast 
quadrilateral of the Tourelles Barracks. On 
their right were the blue-coated Colonial 
infantry, on their left the chasseurs a4 pied 
in their smart black and green, in front across 
the square a blazing red patch where the in- 
fantry were posted, and as a background to 
this medley of color the fresh green verdure 
of the old lime-trees fringing the ground. 
The French Army had turned out in force to 
see the soldier murderer drummed out of the 
regiment he had dishonored. 

The hands on the barrack clock pointed to 
8:20 a.m. Here high up on the northeastern 
fortifications of Paris the air was fresh, and 
every now and then the sun burst through 
the clouded sky to illuminate the scene. The 
troops, of whom there were more than two 
thousand, were standing easy, and little 
blue hazes of cigaret smoke hung over 
their ranks. Within its gaudy frame of red 
and blue and scarlet and gold the vast square 
lay solitary in the sunshine, save only for one 
erect figure. It was the Colonel of the 
Thirty-first, a small well-knit figure of a man 
with a great bushy mustache. He paced 
nervously up and down with an occasional 
et glance at the clock. The prisoner was 
ate. 

Suddenly an excited Captain bustled up. 
Mutual salutes; a muttered word; then the 
Colonel turned and faced that waiting host. 
The Zouave threw away his cigaret and 
scrambled into place. There was some 
scuffing, and then the little figure in the 
center of the square spoke. “Fix bayonets!” 
he roared, and the command, traveling from 
mouth to mouth down the ranks mingled 
with the clicking of steel and almost drowned 


the sound of the wheels of a prison-van 
which entered slowly through the gate. It 
stopt in a corner, a knot of burly gendarmes 
scrambled out, and the doors were opened. 
It is the prisoner. His hands are manacled; 
under one arm, he carries a poor, brown 
paper parcel containing the few belongings 
he has been allowed to take away with him 
to the penal settlement. 

There is nothing in the world so impressive 
as the silence of a large crowd; it is even 
more terrifying than its shoutings. And, in 
the death-like stillness which followed that 
stentorian command, I heard from across 
the square the handcuffs jangle as they fell 
from the prisoner’s wrists, the gravel crunch 
beneath his feet as he stept in between the 
file of soldiers waiting to receive him. 

Michel is tall and flabby. He has broad 
shoulders and a wide spread of hip. His 
face was unhealthy and puffy, and he kept 
his eyes riveted to the ground, but when once 
he raised them one saw they were small and 
cruel and beady. His head was covered by 
the undress military cap, and he wore the 
short undress vest—cut like our Guards’ 
white fatigue tunic—of dark blue and the 
familiar bright red trousers. His bayonet 
had been taken away. He walked very erect, 
and his bearing was so determined as to 
betray the tremendous effort he was making 
to face his shame boldly. 

As the squad with its prisoner broke into 
the square the sun peeped through the clouds, 
glinting off the immobile lines of bayonets 
and bringing out the color contrasts of the 
picture, the red uniforms against the green 
trees, a group of white-clad masons massed 
on a black roof. 
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all those troops. Not a voice from the 
crowded housetops or from the spectators at 
the gate came to break the silence. There 
was only the regular crunching of the feet 
of the escort as it led the prisoner right into 
the center of the square, where it wheeled 
round with its back to the main wing of the 
barracks. The Sergeant in command took 
a pace to the side, leaving Michel face to face 
with his Colonel. By the commander’s side 
stood a grizzled officer holding a roll of paper, 
the judgment of the court martial. A few 
steps to the rear was the second-in-command, 
deputed to carry out the degradation. 

Once more the colonel commanded in 
ringing tones that penetrated right across 
the square: “Garde a vous! Arme sur U’épaule 
droite!” (Attention, shoulder arms!) <A 
rustle, a rattle, and a snap, and silence once 
again. The clerk of the court martial ad- 
vanced and read the sentence passed on the 
two murderers. Raising his hand to his cap in 
salute, he cried: “In the name of the French 
people!” and read on to the end. Michel 
kept his eyes on the ground; his body 
painfully stiffened; his face, if possible, a 
shade paler. The reading finished the Colonel 
drew his sword. Turning, he signaled to 
the buglers and drummers of the Thirty-first 
posted fifty yards behind him. For the first 
time Michel raised his eyes, and as the bugles 
screamed above the roll of the drums he 
seemed to sway. Universal service leaves its 
mark on a man, however debased and 
degraded he may be, and this unworthy son 
of France, livid and quivering, was tasting 
the very dregs of his cup of shame. 

The guard stept back six paces, leaving 
Michel standing out alone before his Colonel 
in the middle of that big place under the 
eves of the garrison of Paris. The tension 
was terrible; people seemed to hold their 
breath. 

“ Henri-Maurice Michel,” the Colonel cried, 
and his voice rang like a trumpet: “you are 
unworthy to carry arms. By right of law 
we degrade you!” Like a flash the second in 
command was at that swaying figure. With 
two short tugs he ripped the buttons off the 
man’s tunic, which opened, showing a patch 
of white shirt. The buttons rolled on the 
ground. With a couple of quick pulls the 
officer tore the regimental numbers off the 
man’s collar, and then laid hold of Michel’s 
cap. The private uneasily moved his head as 
emblem and chin-strap fell away, and the 
ceremony was finished. 

But a final ignominy was in store for the 
murderer. 


two battalions of the Thirty-first were drawn 
up. With bowed head the prisoner was led 
past his old comrades, rigid at shoulder 
arms, and so right round the four sides of 
the square, past the black-coated chasseurs, 
the picturesque Zouaves, the gunners, and 
all the rest, back to the prison van. That set 
white face, with downcast eyes, gave no 
indication of what was going on in the ex- 
soldier’s mind. Was he thinking of the poor 
lady -he so foully did to death, who bit his 
hand in the agony of her death struggle, as he 
cynically stated at his trial? Or was he 
thinking, as I was, of another early morning 
in the near future when there will be a similar 
military display for the degradation of his 
accomplice, with the addition, however, of a 
firing platoon and a coffin? ‘Sullen and white- 
faced, he was hurried to the van, which for 
@ moment was surrounded by his old com- 
rades staring silently at Henri-Maurice 





The escort closed in on him once | 
more and marched him off to the left, where | 
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Michel, ex-soldier and murderer. And as 
the troops dispersed there echoed in from 
the streets the shouts and execrations of the 
crowd which greeted the appearance of the 
prison-van. 


FILIPINO RIDDLES 


HE appearance of a book of riddles 

transports us back to the time when 
the hoop-skirt was in blossom and the ques- 
tion “Oh, Mr. Jones, are you good at riddles ? ”’ 
was quite the thing. These blessings of 
the dear dead days have been replaced by 
bridge-whist, the hobble-skirt, and other 
athletic sports. But inaland where fashions 
have little restraint on freedom, either of 
mind or of body, riddles are altogether au fait 
wherever young people get together; they 
are much in vogue when a young Filipino 
gentleman calls upon his sweetheart, and 
among Tagals and Pampangans, we are told, 
the chief occasion for giving bugtong is when 
a little group is watching at night beside a 
‘corpse. 

A large number of these riddles have 
been collected and edited by Mr. Frederick 
Starr in a series of Philippine studies (World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y.). Many 
of them are, of course, involved in native 
customs and plays on native words, and 
many are quite as stupid as some civilized 
humor. A few are really worth quoting for 
American readers: 


The mother says ‘‘Let us stand-up, ” but 
the children say “Let us lie across,”— 
A ladder. 

At night they come without being fetched 
and by day they are lost without being 
stolen.—The stars. 

Here he comes with glowing charcoal on 
his head.—Cock. 

Come up and let us go, go down and here 
we stay. —Anchor. 

Two ‘stores are open at the same time. 
—Eyes. 

There is a small brook filled with shells. 
—Moutt 

A slender tree which bears only one leaf. 
—Lighted candle. 

His words are audible but difficult to 
understand; when you look at his face you 
‘will understand what kh; says.—Clock. 

I. saw two boats: only one person was 
.aboard.—Shoes. 

A sweet lady among thorns.—Pineapple. 

“Here, here!”’ he says, but has no mouth. 
—Forefinger. 

The letter C becomes O, O becomes C.—The 
moon. : 

He pulled out a stick and it was followed by 
a snake.—Needle and thread. 

When held it goes; when let loose it lies 
down.—Pen. 

I throw the eggs, they crow immediately.— 
Vireeracker (Torpedo). 

When pulled it is a cane, when pushed it is 
a tent.—An umbrella. 

If he sits down he is high, if he stands up 
he is low. —Dog. 

There are two princesses who live on the 
two sides of a mountain; when one cries, both 
cry.—The eyes. . 

I sowed maize grains; in the morning they 
were swept away.—Stars. 

If you chop it, it heals at once.—Water. 
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| HOW PREMIER BRIAND COMPOSES 
SPEECHES 


HEN Aristide Briand, Socialist and 
“Father of the General Strike” was 
elected Prime Minister of France, Paris found 
herself rather surprized and then amused at 
the thought. But then—more remarkable 
things have been known—and Paris quickly 
passed over the “crisis” to find M. Briand 
“the most persuasive talker” in all the town. 
A writer in the London Daily News gives us 
a sketch of the manner in which the “ Master 
of France” makes his speeches: 


“Tdler—lazybones,” some one remarked 
in a company of M. P.’s and journalists stroll- 
ing in the sunshine, while Briand, silent (as 
he often is) in the clatter of talk, loitered 
about, seemingly lost in dreamland. “You 
don’t know him,” was M. Jaure’s reply; 
“he’s hard at work. We shall hear it in the 
Chamber.” 

“TImproviser!”” Not he. And yet he never 
wrote a speech in his life. He composes his 
speeches in his brain, patiently marshalling 
in his prodigious memory, day after day, 
facts, ideas ransacked from reports, acquired, 
or suggested in personal discussion with 
friends and foes alike, in readiness for the 
rush of “spontaneous” utterance. The per- 
sonal talk, the immediate contact of mind 
with mind, is M. Briand’s favorite method of 
research. And so if, on the eve of a debate 
pregnant with the fate of a Ministry, you see 
him leisurely strolling in the corridors of the 
Chamber, buttonholing this man, throwing 
his arm over the neck of another, and taking 
him in tow for a quiet talk—no matter who 
the honorable member may be, faithful fol- 
lower, “unified” malcontent, or stalwart of 
the Right—you know he is still “hard at 
work.” 

And now, in the tumult of debate, he leans, 
restfully, in the Ministerial bench, with folded 
arms, stock-still, as if in dreamland—but 
listening, listening through the long hours, 
never missing a word, never taking a note. 

“La parole est a M. Briand.” The tumult 
ceases. Other orators have gone armed to the 
tribune with their “serviettes” of manu- 
script and printed documents. M. Briand 
faces his critical, vast audience—without a 
scrap. Until you know the man, you tremble 
for him in his destitution. The interruptions 
come, fast and furious. They can not mar 
the sequence of his speech. Weaving them 
with prompt dexterity into his logical web, 
the orator, never at a loss for the right word 
in the right place, develops his fluent, sinu- 
ous argument, without breach of continuity, 
to its destined end. 

To physical “presence” the new Prime 
Minister of France owes next to nothing. 
Somewhat over middle height, grown rather 
emaciated, round shouldered, slightly knock- 
kneed, he is ordinarily a little ungainly in his 
movements. The brow is narrow. The head, 
with its closely cut black hair, altogether 
commonplace. Beneath the thick, black, 
pendent mustache, the left half of the lower 
lip droops heavily. But the large dark eyes. 
with their tranquil, searching gaze—and the 
voice—proclaim their owner’s quality. A 
penetrating voice, audible in its lowest tones 
at the remotest corner of the Chamber, it is 
what Carlyle would call a “downy” voice, a 
caressing voice, a coaxy voice; since Gam- 
betta’s, the most seductive heard in the Palais 
Bourbon. 
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niture, Household Goods, Office Fixtures, Wire Fencing — infact, Ask for catalog No. 565 

anything required to build orequip, Everything for the Home, the \ 

Office, the Factory or the Field. Send us your carpenter’sor con- Our Book on Plumbing and Heat- 

tractor’s bill for ourlow estimate. We will prove our ability tosave you ing Apparatus contains 150 pages of 

money. _Write us today, giving a complete list of everything youneed. useful information. Our free © Book 
of Plans"’ is described elsewhere in 

Our Guarantee this advertisement, 

‘This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. : 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction inevery detail. If you buy any 

material from us not as represented, we will take it back at our freight 
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How They Do It.—In a hotel in Montana is 
the following notice: 

Boarders are taken by the day, week, or 
month. Those who do not pay promptly 
are taken by the neck.—Lippincott’s 





Tact.—A reproof tactfully conveyed was 
suggested when Lord Kitchener visited an 
out-of-the-way district in India where a new 
fort had been erected. He was astonished to 
find that it was commanded by a hill close 
by. “I congratulate you, colonel,” said 
Kitchener to the officer who had selected the 
site. “It’s a capital fort. And how soon do 





expense and return your money. We recognize the virtue of a satise ' Send Us This 
you begin to remove the hill?” fied customer. We will in every instance “Make Good."” Thousands 
’ A fodiens whet wee h of satisfied customers prove this, We refer you to any bank or banker Coupon To-Day! 
ashionable photographer, however, has anywhere. Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies, Ask any Express 


undoubtedly achieved the pinnacle of tact- 
ful achievement. A woman with a decided 
squint came to him for a photograph. 

“Will you permit me,” he said, promptly, 


Company. Write to the publisher of this publication. 
$2.00 Buys a complete Set of Blue Prints. 


We send you aset of plans for the house described above, including I saw this ad. in Literary Digest 
the necessary specifications and complete list of material, transporta- 


Chicago House Wrecking Co,: 


























tion aa ees a mer _ price a $2. — is og - deposit, a lami d in 
“ $3 8 : guarantee of g aith, and the proposition to you is that after receiv- 
to take your portrait m profile? There 18 a ing these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you place 
certain shyness about one of your eyes which an 4 pp <4 naire _— engage —_ credit your ac- 
: “ c) 7 ae ‘ 4 ‘ count in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return 
is as difficult in art as it hs fascinating ” these plans, specifications and list of materials to us and we will refund 
nature.”— Youth’s Companion. $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 
Free Book of Plans Name 
We publish . handsome, illustrated agg Sa seaggon Ra oy of o- + 
: : : tages, Bungalows, Barns. Houses, etc. e can furnish the materia ‘own. 
Generosity.—TuHE Backer—“ Go it, Billy, complete for any of these designs. ‘This book is mailed free to those 
y in’ i 2 who correctly fill in the coupon at left. Even if you have no immed- Co 
yer ain’t half licked yet. 
ss “ ’ iate intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy of our 
Tue Figuter—“ Well, you come and ’ave Free Book of Plans. It’s valuable, aied 
the other arf. I ain’t greedy!”—Tit-Bits. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 








A Terrible Threat—ImmatuRE ConDUCTOR 
(to clarinet player)—“ See here, Herr Schlag, 
why don’t you follow my beat?” 

VETERAN CLARINET (solemnly)—“If you 
don’t look owid, I vill!” —Puck. 









Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas, Over 200 styles, Every lamp 
warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease. 







HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 














Bear the script name of | Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get‘ Improved,” no tacks 1 required. THE BEST LIGHT CO. - 
Abraham’s Predicament.—The Sunday-| 00d Rollers Tin Rollers 52 E- SiGhi, Coston, 





school class had reached the part in the lesson 
where “Abraham entertained the angel un- 
aware.” 

“And what new is the meaning of ‘un- 
aware’?”’ asked the teacher. 

There was a bashful silence; then the small- 
est girl in the class piped up, “Un’erware is 
what you takes off before you puts on your 
nightie.” —Lippincott’s. 





~ 


ueKeeley | For Liquor and 


Drug Usi 
rug Using 
re almenl A scientific remedy which has been 
m skillfully and successfully administered by 

SSSR RGR rt medical specialists for the past 30 years. 

os as me aaa At the following Keeley Institutes: 





Horses Later.—‘“My lord, the carriage 
waits without.” 


a ——— 











“Without what, base varlet, without | | Het Springs, ark. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. White Piains, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa., 
what?” Denver, Colorado, Marion, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, Ohio 4216 Fifth Ave. 
i ft, ee Washington, poy Lexington, Mass. 2801 Loeust St. Portland, Oregon Providence, R. 1. 

Without horses, my lord—it is the auto-| ] Jacksonville, Fis, a o Rem pe gery N.H. bmg > ay : bea Manitoba, 
mobile.” —Brooklyn Life. Atlanta, Ga, rand Rapids, ° uffalo, N. ¥. : . t. lon, England, 
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Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 


For Profit 


Whether you have one acre or a hun- 
dred, you can get bigger profits per acre 
from Sober Paragon Chestnuts than from any other 
crop you could plant. 

ardy, rapid, symmetrical growth; luxuriant foli- 
age ; spreading boughs, clean trunk; stateliness; im- 
munity from parasitic blight— 
These qualities have been combined and devel- 
by science to a degree that closely borders 
perfection in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 

A single crop, Fall of 1909, brought $33,000 (5,500 
bushels @ $6.00 a bushel). And that orchard was 
ors years old. 

e only large sweet chestnut in the world. 

Bears the second year - a 5-year old tree grew 500 
burs in one year. The nuts average 1 to 2 inches in 
diameter—and 3 to 5 nuts ina bur. 

United States Pomologist G. B. Brackett, says 
** The Sober Paragon comes the nearest in quality to 
the native chestnut of any of the cultivated varieties 
that I have examined. It is of large size, fine 
appearance and excellent flavor.” 
estimony from growers, commission merchants, 
Forestry Experts, etc., given in our free booklet, 
together with prices and particulars. 
W> own exclusive control 
of the Sober Para- 
gon. Thiscopy- 
righted metal seal 
is attached to every genu- 
ine tree when shipped. 


Write today for the booklet. 


OTHER NUT TREES, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Roses, Shrubs, etc., 
fully described with prices in our new, 
handsomely illustrated General Cat- 
alogue. No matter what you may re- 
quire for Fall or Spring planting (nut, 
fruit, ornamental trees or decorative 
plants), write for this free catalogue. 


GLEN BROS. Glenwood Nursery, 
44th year. “Desk W,” ROCHESTER,N.Y. 





Covers a Sue. piece. 

















‘la way station. 























U 
E MILK 


14 SOLIDS 11% SOLIDS 

Save one-fourth of your milk bill by 
getting Jersey milk. The milk of ordin- 
ary cows, of large, coarse, beefy cows, 
is only three-fourths as rich in tissue- 
building proteid and energy- making 
properties as 


Jersey Milk 


Best for Children and Grown-ups 


Why buy thin milk? ‘Surely you don’t 
want to pay for water! Buy rich, nutri- 
tious Jersey milk instead. It’s best and 
most economical. 

Ask your milkman to supply you with 
Jersey milk. 

Suburbanites who want to keep a cow 
should investigate the Jersey—she gives 
the richest milk at the lowest feed cost. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St.. New York 


- Which “| <> 
Glass of. 
Milk Are | 
— = 
Drinking? same 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Picnic Ant 
Hast ever seen the ant, my friend, 
The picnic Ant, I mean? 
He hasn’t much at either end 
And nothing in between. 


Yet when the basket joy is spread 
Beneath a shady tree, 

Of every blessed piece of bread 
That Ant will eat with glee. 


You see him gorging on the pie 
With calm, unruffled air, 

But when to smash the beast you try 
He simply isn’t there. 


He stops to drink the lemonade 
And sample tarts and cake; 

He noses every dish you’ve made 
And pauses to partake. 


I don’t know where he puts it all 
Or why he doesn’t burst; 

His appetite is far from small, 
So likewise is his thirst. 


His viscera have me amazed, 
Nor can I solve his curve, 

But tho he surely has me feazed 
I must admire his nerve. 


—Brooklyn Life. 





A New Twist.—Knicxer—“ Bread is to be 
sold by weight.” 

Bocxer—“Then my wife can make us 
rich.””—New York Sun. 





Nothing Else.—Frienp—“ So you dined at 
What did you have for 
dinner?” 

TRAVELER—“ Twenty minutes.’ —Berkeley 
Blade. 





The Casus Belli—One day a Scotch and 
English boy, who were fizhting, were sepa- 
rated by their respective mothers with diffi- 
culty, the Scotch boy, tho tbe smaller, being 
far the more pugnacious. “ What garred ye 
ficht a big laddie like that for?” said the 
mother as she wiped the blood from his nose. 
“ And I’ll fight him again,” said the boy, “if 
he says Scotsmen wear kilts because their 
feet are too big to get into trousers!”— 
Argonaut. 





The Root of All Evil.—B111—“ They tell me 
that y’r old friend Jimmy got’r job yester- 
day.” ; 

Dan—“ Ain’t it terrible, Bill, wot some 
people will do f’r money?” —Sydney Bulletin. 





Why Willie Quit—Jorver (to his ap- 
prentice)—“ Well, Willie, have you sharp- 
ened all the tools?” 

Wiiiti1r—“ Yes—all but the ’and-saw, and 
I haven’t quite got all the gaps out of it.”— 
Sketch. 





All Invisible—Curate (to lady who has 
taken refuge in ditch)—“ Didn’t I assure you 
that a cow is only dangerous when it has lost 
its calf?” 

Sue—“That’s why I was frightened. I 
couldn’t see a calf anywhere.’”’—Punch. 
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The Inside of Your House 
is always finished with wood, though the 
outside may be brick, cement or stone. 
The mantel—the most important and 
necessary fitting of the room—should be 
of wood to harmonize with the finish. 


WOOD MANTELS 


are made in all architectural styles, and 
at prices to suit houses of all classes. If 
you are thinking of building or remodel- 
ing, don’t fail to send for our handsomely 
illustrated booklet 


Why Wood Mantels? 


giving many helpful hints to home builders. 
ADDRESS 
Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Association 
H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1222, State Life Building, Indianapolis,Ind. 














Portable 
Typewriter 


Ben nett 


16~ 


SC LD Ol L 

HHOUSANDS of letters from professional and 

iness men testify that the “‘ Bennett ’? com- 

a, satisfies their requirements ~ saves their 

time, also doubles their efficiency and output of their 

work. The publishers of this magazine endorse 
every claim made for the ‘‘ Bennett.’ 

The “ Bennett’ combines all the advantages and 
efficiency of the higher priced typewriters, without 
their complicated mechanism. It has the standard 
keyboard and is the only Jow priced and portable 
typewriter that writes through a ribbon. (Size 2x5x 
11 inches—Weight in case 4% pounds.) 

Sent express prepaid to any part of the United States. 
If the “‘ Bennett’ does not wholly meet your require- 
ments, and is returned within ten days of its receipt b 
you,your money, less express charges, will be refunded. 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS for free illustrated catalog 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories 

Inquire price in foreign countries. 


R. I. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Year 
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Fortunate—“Did Tom have any luck 
hunting tigers in India?” 

“Yes; great luck.” 

“ How? ” 

“He didn’t meet any tigers.” —Tit-Bits. 





A Mortal Compiaint.— 
soon be convalescent.’’ 

“Convalescent! Oh, Doctor, can’t you 
give him some medicine to cure that ?”— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


“Your husband will 





The Climax.—‘“There wasn’t a single really 
funny character in the whole comedy!” 

“Wait till the audience calls for the 
author!” —Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





Inconsiderate—LawrYER (to client)—“It 
is an unheard-of thing for you to murder an 
old lady for the sake of forty cents! You 
didn’t get enough even to pay your lawyer.” 
—Soleil 





An Informal Affair.—‘“ Why, Auntie, have 
the magazines upset you?” 

“Well, I’ve got through the advertise- 
ments, and I feel exactly as if I had been to a 
party where all the men came in their under- 
clothes and the ladies wore only corse 
Life. 





At Any Cost.—JanE—‘“I’ve something on 
me mind, ’Arry, that I hardly knows how to 
tell yer.” 

’ArRY—“ Aht wiv it.” 

JANE—“I’m afraid yer won’t marry me if 
I tells yer.” 

’ArRY—“ Aht wiv it.” 

Jane—“I’m a somnambulist, ’Arry.” 

’Arry (after prolonged pause)—‘ Never 
mind, Jane, it'll be all right. If there ain’t 
no chapel for it, we'll be married at a 
registry.” —Punch. 





Seriatim.—Crnsus Taxer—“How many 
children have you?” 

Crr1zEN—“ Three.” 

Census Taker—“ Altogether ?” 

Crrizen—“ No; one at a time.”—Life. 





Satisfaction.—“The most amusing story 
of an American in France that I ever heard,” 
said a recently appointed attaché to the 
French Embassy, “is this.” 

“A well-known French actor became 
involved in a discussion with an American, 
grew heated, drew his card from his pocket, 
threw it on the table with a tragic air, and 
stalked out. 

““The American regarded the card for 
some moments, then took out his fountain 
pen, wrote ‘Admit bearer’ above the en- 
graved line, and went off to the theater.’ ”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 





Discourteous. —THEaTRICAL MANAGER 
(whose new farce is a failure)—“ They might 
at least have laughed as much as they did at 
my ‘Hamlet’.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 





The World on Wheels.—“ Well, I mort- 
gaged my home yesterday.” 

“What make of auto are you going to get?” 
—Houston Post. 


> 
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What the 


How the Kewanee 
Differs from Others 





If you want a water supply 

system for your country home, 

% or for any building or institu- 

tion, learn what the Kewanee 
System means to you. 


No matter how little you may 
know about water supply 
equipment, you can have just 


Kewanee Systems are designed by men 
who know how—experienced practical 
engineers who have solved thousands of 
water supply problems. Avoid plants de- 
signed by inexperienced people who want 
to experiment on you. 


Kewanee Systems are made by us. 
They are not the assembled product ofa 
half dozen different manufacturers. We 
furnish the complete system and we are 
responsible for all—every part of it. 

There is a Kewanee System for every 
kind of building or institution. We do 
not try to make one or two styles fit all 
places. Every problem is solved separately 
—every plant guaranteed to work success- 








Kewanee Water Supply 


1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Kewanee 
SystemMeans tothe 
Inexperienced Man 


substitution of 


KEWANEE 
KEWANEE 


Tank and a Kewanee Pumping Unit, installed / 
according to the prints and instructions fur- 
nished by the Kcwanee Water Supply Co. 





as good a plant as if you were an expert and experienced hydraulic engineer. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells the Kewanee story. Let us show you what 
we have done for others and what we can do for you. 


—_—_—_—_——— 








In order to protect yourself from the 
inferior equipment for the 
e: System, look for the e- 
EE on the tank and the name 
on the pumping machinery. 





A Kewanee System consisis of a Kewanee 


The combination of a tank with a pump to 
work on a similar principle is not a Kewanee 
System. 

This information is for your protection. 


fully under the conditions for which it is 
recommended. 

Kewanee tanks—the high standard for 
quality in pneumatic tanks. Kewanee 
Pumping Machinery—the only complete 
line of pumping machinery built for the 
exacting requirements of air pressure 
service. Inferior tanks and pumping out- 
fits are made to sell, but they must neces- 
sarily provide inferior service and be more 
costly in the long run. 

Kewanee Systems are easy to in- 
stall and easy to operate. All the 
expert part of the work is done at 
our end—not yours. Kewanee Sys- 
tems are inexperience-proof, 


Ask for catalog No. 27 


Company, Kewanee, II. 


50 Church Street, New York City 
305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 























Order is Heaven’s First Law” 

Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently mage pe you can instantly lay your 
hands on om. rongest, the most convenient, 
the best THE. NIAGARA CLIP 

Sample box by mail l5c. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 





BIG $2.00 PLAN 
BOOK OFFER 
77 Any one of 


yerra's famous 
books witha 


KEITH 


ba ognized guthority 
“@ on planni 
decorating homes. 


4 Subscription, $1.50 
No. 1052—$5,200. One ofthel75. Newsstands, lic. 


KEITH’S with any Two $1. Books, $2.50; with any Five, $5. 
Our Plan Books (with over 1000 designs) om the pro- 
duct of fifteen years’ intelligent etudy of the home 
builder’s needs and thousands of artistic homes built 
from KEITH'S plans are seen from coast to coast. 





200 Attractive Homes PY 2000 to 400 
oe ‘“ as i a a 
125 =O “ “ “ 


7000 
100 Cement, Brick, and English rom xeon 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, 

162-page book. Practical House Decoration, ills, and "indies, 











ae M. L. KEITH, 420 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn..4 


AAs. NEED DUPLICATES 


Of form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Invoices, 
Drawings. Menus, Reports,anything? Then 
take advantage of our offer of 10 days’ trial 
without deposit, Daus OVED 
Tip Top is the simplest, easiest and 
quickest method of duplicating 100 
copies fromPen-written and 50 copies 

from Type-written Original. Com- 

ae hs oma cap size (prints 8X 
‘discount—8i4% n $5 

us Bldg.,111 John 8t., ‘ie. ¥: 





Price, $7.50, less sj la 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Bia 


Guaranteed 





ole OTB Are l—1 ale ( 


“THERE is no better investment than 

the cumulative preferred stock of a 
S0ing concern manufacturing an estab- 
fished line of goods with a national 
weputation. This is what we have to 
offer. The issue is very limited. Send 
at once for Andrews Profit-sharing plan 
Giving full particulars, 












ANDREWS HEATING (CO. 


1129 Heating Bidg..Minneapolis,Minn 
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| ATHLETIC 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For soothing, refreshing 
and cleansing the skin after 
exercise. The sanative, 
emollient properties of Cu- 
ticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment render them un- 
equaled for the preserva- 
tion and purification of the 
complexion, hair and hands. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
4’Antia; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co ; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio: So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

8G 32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, giving 
description and treatment ot skin affections. 





BOOKLET EXPLAINS 6% INVESTMENT 


Those interested in selecting sound 
investments are invited to write for our 
booklet ‘‘‘E’’ explaining the 6% Cer- 
tificates secured by First Mortgages on 
improved Real Estate and also by the 
guarantee of this bank. 

Interest payable semi-annually by at- 
tached coupons. Certificates will be 
cashed at any time on short notice. 


CENTURY BANKING CO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


THE BANK THAT PAYS SIX PERCENT 
ON DOUBLY SECURED CERTIFICATES 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


August 19.—Dispatches state that cholera is 


sp in southern Italy; the authori- 
_ are taking severe measures to combat the 
isease. 


August 20.—It is reported that the European 
‘owers generally welcome the change of the 
ontenegrin principality into a monarchy. 

Lieutenant Vivaldi of the Italian Army is killed 
by the fall of his aeroplane near Rome. 

England’s latest battleship, the Orion, is launched 
at Portsmouth; her armament is reported to 
be the heaviest so far mounted. 

Madriz resigns the Presidency of Nicaragua and 
the insurgents enter the capital. 


August 21.—The Paris Journal offers a prize of 
$40,000 for the winner of an airship race from 
Paris to London via Berlin and Brussels. 


August 24.—The Japanese Government com- 
municates to the representatives of the Powers 
at Tokyo the text of the convention by which 
Japan annexes Korea. 


August 25.—The Vatican authorizes a denial 
of the report that it is about to break with 
Portugal. 

An aviation meet is opened at Havre, France, 
with forty-one competitors for $53,000 worth 
of prizes. 


Domestic 


August 19.—The New York Democratic State 
Committee votes to hold the State convention 
at Rochester on September 29. 


August 20.—The Congressional Committee in- 
vestigating Indian land affairs states that there 
is no warrant for the use of the names of Vice- 
President Sherman and Senator Charles Curtis 
in connection with the lands scandal. 


Clifford B. Harmon flies across Long Island 
Sound in his aeroplane from Garden City. 


August 21.—It is reported that forest fires in | 


Idaho and Montana have caused the loss of 


many lives and millions of dollars’ worth of | 


property. 


August 22.—In a letter to Lloyd C. Griscom, 
President Taft repudiates any connection with 
the action of the New York Republican State 
Committee in electing Vice-President Sher- 
man temporary chairman of the convention. 


August 23.—It is announced at Beverly that 


President Taft is in favor of a systematic and 
gradual revision of the tariff. 


the contest for Congress in the 28th Pennsyl- 


vania district, is arrested with others on a war- | 


rant charging him with ‘‘a conspiracy to de- 
bauch voters.” 

Returns from the Georgia primary election in- 
dicate that former Governor Hoke Smith de- 
feats Gov. Joseph Brown for the Democratic 
nomination. 

Ex-President Roosevelt starts for the West on a 
speech-making tour. 

August 24.—Wilkinson Call, United States Sena- 
tor from Florida, from 1879 to 1897, dies at his 
home in Washington. 

Mr. Roosevelt declares at Mohawk, N. Y., that 


, th 
the New York ‘‘Old Guard”’ will have “‘all the 
fight they want.” 


REcENT CENSUS RETURNS 





POPULATION. 
Per cent 
increase. 





Atlanta, Ga 

Battle Creek, Mich .. 
Boone, I 

Buffalo, N. Y 
Connellsville, Pa .... 
Danville, Ill 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich. 

East Orange, N. J. .. 
Flint, Mich 

Jackson, Mich. ...... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 
Mobile, Ala 


154,839 
. 25,267 
10,354 


Sioux City, Ia 33 
Toledo, O..... 8, 131,822 
Waterbury, Conn. ...| 73,141] 45,859 


tno hh RODD HORMR RNAI OO 














Constitutional A medical officer of health 
recently received the following note from a 
resid ant in his district: “Dear Sir,—I beg to 
inform you that my child, aged eight months, 
is sufiering from méasles as required by the 
Act of Parliament.’”’—London Daily News. 





| 


Joseph C Sibley, following his withdrawal from | 


| 
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BEtVRe you order your 

next suit, be sure to 
read this book. And insist 
on seeing the handsome new 
fall and winter styles in 


6h 9 


TRADE MARK REG.US PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics 


Good tailors everywhere handle 
these famousall-fleece-wool fabrics. 
They are perfectly made and thor- 
oughly shrunken. 

They assure you of clothes that 
are right, and that s¢ay right. 

We make them in our own 
mills and sell them direct to the 
tailors, so that Shackamaxon 
fabrics give you the highest value 
for your money. 

This little booklet tells how 
they are made, and where to 
get them. And it contains a 
most useful handy chart of 
‘Correct dress for all occasions.’’ 

We will gladly send you a copy 
free. Write us for it today. 

You cannot afford to miss an 
early opportunity to examine these 
beautiful high-grade exclusive 
fabrics. 


J R Keim & Co Shackamaxon Mills 
Philadelphia 

















HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass 


“Robert Fulton” 

** Hendrick Hudson ’’ and ‘‘ Albany’’ 
Leave Desbrosses St.,N. Y., 8:40 A.M. 
Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 A. M. 
Sundays excepted. s 

General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier. 
to Europe or in America 
Free Trip will be given atany time 


to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 
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